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TRICKS OF PRESIDENT-MAKING. 


Preswent-making has now be- 
come a business with a very large 
number of American politicians— 
quite as much so as burglary, horse- 
jockeying, or stock-swindling, with 
all the various gradations of thieves, 
speculators, and sharpers. If there 
be now and then some steady-mind- 
ed man who has not lost his wits 
nor honor, in these wild whirlwinds 
of fanaticism, revolutionism, and 
rump-congressism, he must stand 
for many long hours, (alas! shall we 
not say weeks and months, and even 
years?) dubitant and despairing to 
find out who are the most respecta- 
ble and worthy gentlemen—-the Pre- 
sident-makers, or the other spirited 
and light-fingered jockeys. These 
President-makers are couspiretors 
against the peace of the American 
people. Almost every one has a 


candidate of his own, which he pub- 
lishes everywhere, and upon all oc- 
casions, with the lungs of a Stentor, 


and the rhetoric of the town-crier. 
He trots him out before the people 
as the jockey his old ring-boned and 
spavined donkey, well brushed-up 
and charged with oats for the occa- 
sion. Alas! it is sad enouch to look 
back at.some of tho men who have 
been put up for President in these 
latter years of our history. One was 
held up to the admiring gaze of the 
people as “an old coon,” another as 
“a mustang colt,” and. another, the 
most wretched specimen of all, asa . 
* rail-splitter,” and we know not 
what other gentry of the field, the 
barn-yard, and the hovel have keen 
dragged out of the lowest places of 
mire, to be made emblems of, or ac- 
tual pos-essors in, the once high 
and honorable office of President of 
the United States. At the present 
time we hear mentioned, in connec- 
tion with this great office, the names 
of a dozen military furiosi of a ra- 
ther low grade, both in intellect and 
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morals, on the ground that they 


“have saved the Union,” which is, 


however, neither saved nor in any. 
immediate way of being saved, so 
far as we can perceive. And itis a 
noticeable fact that those who boast 
that they have “saved the Union,” 
quite as freely proclaim that they 
are working “outside of the Con- 
stitution,” which once sacred instru- 
ment they even confess they have 
“repudiated.” A “saved Union,” 
with a “repudiated Constitution,” 
is an idea indeed worthy of the in- 
telligence of a people who elected 
such a man as Abraham Lincoln 
President of the United States, and 
who have since that day of delusion 
and ineffaceable shame} set them- 
selves deliberately to the business of 
tearing up the very foundations of 
the Union, and annihilating one half 
of the States of which it was ori- 
ginally composed. While this fear- 
ful state of things is upon us—while 
the very existence of the Union and 
of free government is associated with 
doubts in the minds of some of the 
most thoughtful and prudent of our 
people—one would think that the 
question of the next Presidency was 
loaded with a degree of responsibi- 
lity, of profound and solemn impor- 
tance, which removes it at once from 
the company of subterranean politi- 
cians, into the more elevated 1egion 
of statesmanship and patriotism. 
But, alas! the great crowd of place- 
hunters, contractors, speculators, 
and various other styles and types 
of adventurers, who are just now 
busy with this matter of President- 
making, know nothing of patriot- 
ism nor statesmanship, and are, for 
the most part, as oblivious to every 
idea of principle, or of public or 
private honor, as though they were 
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born in Ashantee. Indeed the 
whole style and scope of their poli- 
tics is much more worthy of Alrica 
than of America. They remind us 
of the mob of villains who pro- 
cured the banishment of Cicero, the 
great civilian, from Rome, for the 
purpose of elevating some military 
adventurers to the chief magistracy 
of the Commonwealth, who were 
thus painted by the glowing pen of 
Movabin : 


“Tt was the same gang that Cataline,, 
in his conspiracy, had mustere.! together; 
fellows, who, having neither substance nor 
honor to loose, were ready for any enter- 
prise under th s new chief, who,#like the 
other, breathed out nothing but violence, 
eonfusion, and plunder.” 


The ancient Locrians ordained 
that a man who should propose a 
new law should go into the market- 
place with a rope about his neck, 
and repeat before the assembled veo- 
ple the change which he proposed, 
and if his proposition was not agreed 
to, he was immediately strangled 
fot his arrogance. If we had asimi- 
lar law in relation to all who are 
guilty of proposing the name of 
some mountebank, some unprinci- 
pled military tyro, or some intrigue- 
ing political adventurer for Presi- 
dent, we should, after a short time, 
be happily free from the earthly | 
presence of a profane and noisy | 
mub of rascals, who now occupy a 
large share of the newspapers and 
telegraphs, to the exclusion of more 
interesting and important matter. 

This mountebank style of nomi- 
nating and electing a President was 
resorted to in ths country, in the 
first place, by the opponents of the 
Democratic party, because of the 
con cious weakness or unpopularity 
of their principles before the peo- 
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ple. The Democratic party rose 
into power as the party of the peo- 
ple, as the friend of a general poli- 
cy to make the burdens of taxation 
as light as possible, and to oppose 
all schemes of special legislation, 
which are almost always for the be- 
nefit of the rich, and against the in- 
terests of the poor. So successful 
had the Democracy proved in its 
administration of the public affairs, 
that its very name became associated 
in the minds of the masses with 
whatever was liberal and generous, 
and just towards themselves. And 
therefore, such a hold had the party 
upon the confidence and the affec- 
tions of the people, that its oppo- 
nents found it impossible to dispos- 
sess it of power by any direct issue 
against its principles. It could be 
defeated at the ballot only by rais- 
ing a noise in which the voice of 
principle should be unheard, and 
where the passions were played upon 
through every device which pecu- 
liarly seized the imagination of the 
ignorant and the vulgar. Example, 
the Harrison log cabin and hard ci- 
der vanvass of 1840. Mr. Clay was 
the acknowledged leader of the Whig 
party, and he was certainly tle 
choice of the party for President, 
but he was recognized over the whole 
world as the representative and em- 
bodiment of the principles of the 
perty. Therefere, much as they 
loved him, (and no great political 
leader was ever more idolized by 
his party,) they did not venture to 
thrust such a rue representative of 
their principles bef re the people as 
a Presidentia! nominee. That is, 
the President-makers, the place- 
hanters, and hungry dogs of the 
party pressed some unknown per- 
son over whom they could make a 
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novel hurrah, and some sort of vul- 
gar excitement. They finally pitch- 
ed upon William Henry Harrison, a 
weak and harmless man, who was 
utterly unfit for the office, and v 0 
had no sort of record except th.i of 
having, as thousands of others had, 
fought against the Indians. But he 
lived in a log cabin, and was fond 
of hard cider. So he was drag. ed 
forth from a perfectly natural ob- 
scurity, and put upon the track for 
President. Then began such a cam- 
paign as mortal eyes never looked 
upon before, and for the honor of 
gods and men, it were well if they 
never should behold the like again. 
It was tragedy, comedy, buffoonery, 
mountebankery, and the immortal 
gods only can tell what it was n>t, 
all pitched together, tumbled toge- 
ther, knocked together in such infi- 
nite and endless confusion, in such 
grotesque labarynths of fun and 
frolic, as must have made the very 
devils laugh out of the nether re- 
gions of d.spair. Said one of the 
shrewd leaders of the party: “We 
never yet won a single battle—let us 
stoop to conquer.” Then they filled 
the whole land with log cabins, which 
were, in some instances, hauled 
about by fifty or sixty yoke of oxen, 
followed by great loads of barrels, 
typical of hard cider. This was the 
glory and the genius of their hero, 
of their candidate for President, he 
lived in a “log cabin,” and he drank 
“hard cider.” The | olitical battle 
chorus of those great times was : 
‘¢Hurrah, hurrah, for Harrison and Tyler ; 
A good log cabin and a barrel of hard ci- 
der.” 


This was the music everywhere 
sung, not only in the portable log 
cabius, in the subterranean gin- 
shops, and along the windy streets, 
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but it burst forth also frem the par- 
lors of the rich and the refined. The 
whole people seemed on one big 
drunk upon hard cider. It is due 
to the most respectable members of 
the Whig party to say that all this 
was exceedingly disgusting to them; 
but the business of the campaign 
passed out of their hands into the 
hands of amob, which had no prin- 
ciples, and cared less for the tradi- 
tional respectability of the Presi- 
dential office. The hard cider man 
was elected—elected by noise. But, 
poor old man! he died just thirty 
days after he was inaugurated, amid 
the clamors of the office-seekers, 
who came swarming at him as if 
jumping out of the bung-holes of the 
innumerable hard cider barrels which 
bad been the emblem of the princi- 
ples and social habits of the mob 
which elected him. 
Martin Vs: Buren, the Demo- 
cratic nominee in this hard cider 
campaign, was deservedly unpopu- 
lar, with a nature utterly selfish, and 
a heart as cold as frozen slime. He 
was easily and badly defeated; but 
that defeat was no tri.mph of the 
principles of the successful mob. 
Party it could not be called, and 
principles it had none. Or, if it had, 
they were very successfully hidden 
beneath such a pile of rubbish as 
never encumbered this earth in the 
same space of time before. Butthe 
public mind and the public morals 
were debauched. Politics sunk into 
a slum, patriotism and statesman- 
ship de enerated into a noise. To 
this day the political decency of the 
United States has not recovered 
from that “log cabin,” “ hard cider,” 
and “coon-skin” campaign. It pert 
manently fixed upon the country a 
class of professional President-ma- 
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kers, who are quite as offensive to 
political respectability as the vora- 
cious vermin of Egypt were annoy- 
ing to the peace of the children of 
Israel in the days of King Pharaoh. 
But the “coon-skin” and “ hard-ci- 
der” campaign killed the once re- 
nowned old Whig party. It never 
rose to the dignity of a party again. 
At the next canvass it sought to re- 
gain its character by nominating 
its great leader, Henry Clay, against 
the Democratic nominee, James K. 
Polk. 

At the opening of the campaign, 
both parties started with some of 
the mountebank tricks which had 
been so successful in 1840. But it 
was soon apparent that the people 
themselves had not fully recovered 
from the disgust which followed the 
buffoonery of the log-cabin canvas, 
and this kind of campaigning was, 
to a great extent, immediately 
dropped by both the friends of 
Mr. Clay and Mr. Polk. So this 
canvas was, after all, mainly con- 
ducted upon the principles of the 
two parties. In such a trial the 
Democracy was, of course, success- 
ful. Though Mr. Clay was one of 
the most popular men, and one of 
the greatest statesmen this country 
had produced, yet even his tower- 
ing personal popularity was no 
match for the naked principles of 
Democracy when fairly and square- 
ly presented to the people. 

In the next campaign the Demo- 
cratic party was defeated by Mr. 
Van Buren’s running himself as a 
stump candidate against the regu- 
lar nominee, G.neral Cass. It was 
a work of spite, of revenge, on Van 
Buren’s part, for having failed to 
receive the nomination himself. 
The Democratic party of the State 
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of New-York largely followed the 
lead of the vicious bolter and mal- 
content, Van Buren, and, therefore, 
was the cause not only of the de- 
feat of the party in that campaign, 
but of innoculating it with the 
virus of “Freesoil,” a stupid fan- 
aticism of which it had always been 
perfectly free. This Freesoilism was 
a twin sister of Abolitionism, and 
was far the most mischievous of the 
two, because it carried the elements 
of negro equalily under specious and 
unsuspected robes. That portion 
of the Democratic party which 
sloughed off into Freesoilism under 
the lead of Van Buren, for the most 
part, never returned to the Demo- 
cracy. When the Republican party 
was formed, on the ruins of the 
Whig party, nearly all the Freesoil- 
ized Democrats fell into it; while 
the “old line Whigs”—that is, the 
unabolitionized Whigs, quite gene- 
rally associated with the Democratic 
party. 

The nomination of General Scott 
by the shattered Whig party was 
another effort to steal into power 
under the popularity of a military 
hero, and by cunningly hiding its 
unpopular opinions in a great heap 
of pavade and noise. As a military 
hero, General Scott was undoubt- 
edly, and deservedly, the foremost 
mau of his conntry. His fame stood 
without a rival, and unquestioned. 
The intention of those who nomi- 
nated him was to run him in, as 
they had Harrison and Taylor, un- 
der the pressure of a great excite- 
ment and a great noise. But in 
this they totally failed. Their can- 
didate was so loaded down with 
the obnoxious, not to say danger- 
ous opinions of the party present- 
ing him, that he was worse beaten 
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than any nominee ever had been 
before. The Democrats, with a 
comparatively obscure nominee, 
went into the canvas solely on the 
platform of their principles, and 
calmly appealed to the reason and 
the patriotism ot the people, which . 
left the military hero strand d at an 
unimaginable distance behind the 
comparatively obscure civilian. It 
was an instance of the resistless 
power of correct principles, when 
put with decision and boldness be- 
fore the public. Had the Demo- 
crats at this time taken the bait 
held out to them by their oppo- 
nents, to go into a mountebank 
campaign of mere hurrah and noise, 
they would undoubtedly have been 
beaten. Still, in the next canvas 
of 1856, the opponents of Demo- 
cracy, conscious that they had no 
chance before the .people on a plat- 
form of their principles, started 
another campaign of ground and 
lofty tumbling, in which comedy 
and buffoonery were to take the 
place of everything like a canvas of 
ideas. Their nominee, Fremont, 
was an adventurer, without sense 
and without character. Correctly 
enough they dubbed him their 
“mustang colt,” and made a cam- 
paign worthy of the wild horses 
of the Rocky Mountains. But they 
were beaten in the chase by the 
Democrats, who went in solely upon 
the basis of argument and princi- 
ple. Had the Democrats attempted 
a heroic or mountebank campaign, 
they would certainly have been de- 
feated this time. They have never 
won a single presidential victory 
on the heroic basis. Their only 
triumphs have been those of prin- 
ciples and patriotism. In the fatal 
campaign of 1860 they were defeat- 
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ed, not by the strength of their 
enemies, but by their own dissen- 
sions. And when the impartial his- 
tory of these bad times shall be 
written, the Democratic delegation 
from the State of New York will 
have to father the chief weight of 
the odium of the Abolition triumph. 
Efforts have been made to throw 
the blame upon the southern De- 
mocracy, but without the least jus- 
tice or truth. The South said, 
“Give us a Constitutional candidate, 
and we will accept him.” But the 
North, under the lead of the New 
York delegation, said, “No, you 
shall take Douglas or nobody!” 
The South reasoned and entreated, 
but in vain. And all this time the 
foremost man in the New York dele- 
gation held in his pocket a letter 
from Mr. Douglas withdrawing his 
name from the Convention. But 
he refused to present it. Had he 
not done so, Governor Seymour, or 
any other gentleman upon whom 
the northern delegations should 
have agreed, would have been unani- 
mously nominated, and would have 
been triumphantly elected. The 
refusal of the northern delegations 
to agree to any other name than the 
one which was especially and irre- 
concilably obnoxious to the South, 
and that, too, when the only cer- 
tainty of electing the Democratic 
‘nominee was in the vote of the 
southern States, was the cause of 
Lincoln’s election, and of all the 
indescribable horrors which have 
followed. We should be a faithless 
public journalist were we to with- 
hold this simple statement of facts. 
Not long before his death, Dean 
Richmond expressed regret and 
sorrow at the part he played in this 
‘most unwise and unjust affair. And 
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he said, with painful emphasis, that 
“Tf the Democratic party had the 
thing to do over again, we would 
never touch the negro war.” Said 
he, “ We made a mistake, and, if we 
could recall it, we would leave the 
Republicans to skin their own 
skunks.” But, alas! how true it is 
that the Democratic party “skinned 
the skunk” for them, and received 
as their reward nothing but the 
stench! The misfortune is, that 
some, calling themselves Demo- 
crats, have so long familiarized 
themselves with the stench, that 
they seem rather to like it. So we 
judge, from the tenacity with which 
they cling around the names of 
some of the most justly abhorred 
instruments of the war. 

There never was a nomination 
weaker in itself than that of Lin- 
coln. Personally, he was a bald 
and ungainly mountebank, and the 
platform on which he was placed 
was a most transparent cheat and 
lie. It was such an impudent fraud 
that it provoked the laughter of the 
whole country. Even those who 
made it laughed while they were 
running it. For instance, see the 
following resolution of that plat- 
form: 

**Resolved, That the main‘enance in- 
violate of the rights of each State to order 
and control its;own domestic institutions, 
according to its own judgment exclusively, 
is essential to the balance of power, on 
whi h the perfection and endurance of our 
political fabric depends.” 


Now, everybody knew that the 
Republican party was organized for 
the express purpose of interfering 
with the institutions of a portion 
of the States. It was born of a 
determination on the part of its 
godfathers to destroy the institu- 
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tions and rights of one-half of the 
original States of the Union. And 
it now rejoices in the belief that it 
has accomplished that purpose. 
The above resolution was a delibe- 
rate and impudent falsehood, as 
much so as a convention of thieves, 
who should solemnly “Resolve, 
That we are honest men,” would be. 
The manner of nominating Lincoln 
was worthy of the nominee and of 
the aims of his party. The stu- 
pendous fraud took place in a build- 
ing erected for the purpose, and 
appropriately called a Wigwam, and 
the nomination of the “ rail-split- 
ter” was declared amid the most 
unearthly and devilish shouts in 
imitation of the savage war-whoops 
of the wild Indians. Over the chair 
of the President of that barbarian 
Convention was stretched a huge 
wooden knife, emblematical of the 
bloody business they had on hand. 
The whole performance, nominee 
and all, was an insult to civilized 
mankind, and the manner of con- 
ducting the campaign, by trained 
and uniformed bands of military 
“ Wide-Awakes,” should have arous- 
ed the fierce indignation of the 
American people, and would have 
done so, had not the Democratic 
party attempted a weak and silly 
dilution of the same abomination. 
It was the misfortune of the De- 
mocratic party to be controlled by 
a most venal and incompetent lead- 
ership—men who had cunning with- 
out sagacity, and zeal without pur- 
pose and without honor. The way 
they all broke, like bubbles in the 
black whirlpools of the “ Wide- 
Awake” revolution,was proof enough 
of that. Those who did not go 
clean over to the wild wigwam party 
ran into holes, out of which they 
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bave not fully crawled to this hour 
The country was, in the hour of its 
peril, abandoned to its tate by the 
only party which could have saved 
it. And, alas! after four years of 
bloody fighting for the glory of ne- 
groes, and for the complete over- 
throw of both our State and Fede- 
ral systems, the leaders of the De- 
m< cratic party had still no concep- 
tion of the means of saving the 
country. They had no other 
thought but that of getting back 
into power, no matter by what 
means, and no matter what princi- 
ples should guide them when in 
power. To their lofty imaginations, 
the business of all men in this 
world was to make a President, 
without much reference to his prin- 
ciples or his capacity. The most 
stupendous and dangerous delu- 
sions and errors were to be caucus- 
ed, or screamed, or marched out of 
men’s mnds, as easily as the 
Chinese devi's are scared away by 
the horrible clangor of the gongs. 
O, there never was such incompe- 
tency—such oblivion of everything 
like a just conception of a great 
and terrible emergency! A coun- 
try was not to be saved, but only a 
President wag to be made. And 
his nomination was not allowed to 
grow out of the pressure and pre- 
ference of the popular sense, but 
was to be brought about by secret 
caucusing, and tricks, and subter- 
ranean pipe-laying. _Example— 
About five weeks, more or less, be- 
fore the Chicago Convention, there 
came a mysterious individual into 
this city from our sister city of 
Philadelphia, on a mission as secret 
as the whispérs in the goblin caves 
of the genii. He hired a room'on 
Broadway, then known as Hipe 
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Chapel, for a certain day and for 
a certain purpose, which purpose, 
however, did not escape his lips 
even in a whisper. He was follow- 
ed, in a day or two, by a number of 
Democratic politicians from the 
State of Pennsylvania, Their move- 
ments, too, were as secret and as 
cabalistic as their forerunner. Let- 
ters had already been quietly dis- 
patched to certain other politicians, 
in the city and out of it, and, on 
the day fixed for the’ purpose, Hope 
Chapel was secretly opened at the 
back end, while the front doors 
were barred and bolted with tripple 
care. Then, one by one, these poli- 
ticians, in the most mysterious 
manner, made their way through a 
churchyard, and thence through a 
sort of subterranean passage, into 
the back end of Hope Chapel Hall, 
where the business of this secret 
conclave was opened, with low tones 
of voice, scarcely above a whisper. 
The very walls and seats were 
watched to see if they had not 
ears! The key-holes were inspect- 
ed to see if they had not eyes! 
The old pulpit was ransacked to see 
if some uninvited guest had not se- 
creted himself amid the folds of the 
dilapidated curtains., What horrid 
murder was about to be planned? 
What conspiracy against. our coun- 
try? What torture for the inno- 
cents to be invented ? Why; nothing 
of the kind! Only a President was 
to be made! And, as the public had 
no interest in the matter, the doors 
were, of course, securely bolted 
against it! It is a specimen of the 
way in which President-making is 
conducted in these latter and de- 
generate days. It is’ safe to say 
that, in nine cases out of ten, the 
public is cheated of its preference 
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by the secret caucusing and man- 
agement of-the politicians. Instead 
of waiting to see what name the 
public mind points to for that high 
office, the mere tools of the poli- 
ticians are forced into prominence, 
and then begins a system of un- 
bounded laudation and lies, for the 
purpose of wheedling and cheating 
the people into the support of the 
secret caucus-planned norhinees. 
In this way, President-making has 
come to be about the most mysteri- 
ous, crafty, and altogether cheating 
kind of business followed, even in 
an age of almost universal decep- 
tion and cheatery. Men who should 
venture to be half as untruthful, 
and crafty, and deceptive in ordi- 
nary business affairs as they are in 
this line of President-making, would 
be looked upon as knaves and ras- 
cals, who would be refused credit 
at every mercantile house in the 
land. Nay, let one of these Presi- 
dent-makers show himself as great 
a liar in social life as he is in poli- 
tics, and he would be inexorably 
banished from all respectable so- 
ciety! Let them set on’ foot the 
same tricks.to cheat the people in 
other matiers as they do in politics, 
and they would very speedily be 
brought into criminal boxes in the 
courts of justice. The nomination 
of General McClellan at Chicago 
was brought about by the most ap- 
proved modern machinery for Pre- 
sident-making. Of the high re- 
spectability of that gentleman we 
bear a cheerful testimony, but of 
his qualifications for the office of 
President, nobody ever dreamed 
until a certain school of politicians 
imagined they could make him per- 
sonally useful in that way. The 
plea for his nomination was not fil- 
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ness, but availability. And that was 
a plea put in, not by sagacity and 
patriotism, but by shallow selfish- 
ness and craft. The results proved 
that it was not a sagacious nomina- 
tion. The machinery that accom- 
plished it was not worked by men 
of mind and character. It was the 
work of politicians, full of all sub- 
tlety and noise, but empty of the 
weightier matters of intelligence 
and patriotism. Hundreds of loud 
screamers and excitement-makers 
were sent from this city, as so much 
baggage, to Chicago, for the pur- 
pose of “creating public opinion,” 
as though public opinion consisted 
in unearthly rattle and noise. One 
night, in front of the Sherman 
House, while some “delegate” was 
pouring forth ineffectual screams 
from the balcony, we noticed one 
of these New York public-opinion- 
makers, in the shape of a small 
body, but vulcanic lungs, “ wo: king 
up” the Presidential thunder, in 
this manner:—rushing through the 
vast crowd, he would pause a mo- 
ment at one point, and, with the 
voice of a Stentor, peal forth: 
“Three cheers for General George 
B. McClellan!” Then, springing 
arod ahead, he would pause, and 
scream, in another tone of voice: 
“Three che:rs for Little Mac!” 
Then, in still another place, and 
with rounder and fuller tones, he 
bellowed: “Three cheers for McClel- 
lan, the hero of Antietam!” And 
so on, through the crowd, this thun- 
dering little President-maker rush- 
ed, playing the part, and making 
the noise, of twenty men. And so 
the tremendous shouts, reverberat- 
ing with McClellan’s name, rolled 
through the vast throng for hours. 
That, we say, was the most approv- 
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ed recent invention for President- 
making. That, too, was the way 
Lincoln was put upon the track. 
It was noise, and not sense, which 
nominated the “rail-splitter.” The 
results are worthy of the means 
which procured his _ elevation. 
McClellan was not really the choice 
of the Chicago Convention. His 
nomination was against the sense of 
the great mass of that body. It 
was brought about by the manage- 
ment and pressure of a few poli- 
ticians. And this could be effected 
only by dividing the policy, and 
giving the nominee to the politi- 
cians, and the platform to the peo- 
ple of the Conyention. In this, of 
course, the people were cheated, as 
they always are when they consent 
to divide with the politicians. It 
was never the intention of the fac- 
tion which procured the nomina- 
tion of General McClellan that he 
should run upon the platform of 
the Convention. It was found ne- 
cessary to concede that platform to 
the Democratic people, in order to 
procure his nomination, but its re- 
pudiation was agreed upon, even 
while it was passing in the Conven- 
tion. And McClellan’s letter, ac- 
cepting the nomination and repu- 
dia ing the platform on which he 
had been put, was dictated by the 
very men who had helped to con- 
struct it in Convention, and who 
all the time intended to commit a 
fraud upon the honest masses of 
the party. In all this matter the 
people were treated as so many nine 
pins, to be put up and knocked 
down as the politicians pleased. 
Are we to have this patent ma- 
chinery for President-making work- 
ed again at the next canvas? If 
sg are, mm when ee - inevi‘able, 

is a time when force inciples, 
and force of character A lasehping 
alone insure success to the Demo- 
cratic party. But the politicians of 
the President-making school are 
not addicted to principles, and they 
dread any statesman of high char- 
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acter, because they cannot use him 
if elected. This is the chief diffi- 
culty in the way of nominating any 
man who is really qualified for the 
office of President. The politicians 
always want a man who is not qua- 
lified t» get on without their “aid 
and direction.” A man like Grant, 
for instance, would be as helpless in 
the Presidential «ffice as a rickety 
child without a cripple’s chair to 
stand in. Sherman would not be 
much better off; for he, too, though 
possessing far more natural ability 
than Grant, is as innocent of s: ates- 
manship, and as ignorant of. the 
duties of the President, as he was of 
the laws of civilized warfare, when 
he went through the South, like a 
drunken Goth, or a blaspheming 
Hun, destroying private property, 
burning libraries and works of art, 
and driving innocent wonen and 
helpless children from the shelter 
and protection of their homes! 
Gods! what a nominee for the De- 
moeratic party he would make ! 
But our little friend, the Presi- 
dent-maker, steps forward—he with 
the little head and tremendous lungs 
—and suggests, “but we must have 
an available candidate.” Undoubtedly 
we must, O, good friend leather- 
lungs ; but then, is it not true that 
the greatest civilian, and the man of 
‘the highest character 1s a states- 
man, is precisely the most available 
just in these times? The tide of 
nilitary glory is even now running 
low in this country. To the great 
mass of honest white men, our miii- 
tary glory has come to smell very 


badly of negroes. The very name. 


of “ loyalty” has got already such a 
stench of Africa about it, that good, 
old-fashioned, white respectability 
everywhere holds the nose at it. 
Therefore, by all means, let us no- 
minate some man for President who 
represents the blocdy agenc 

throuh which all this horrid stenc 

of let-loose-negroism, and negro-equa- 
lity, has been brotght upon us. That 
will be worthy the intelligence of 
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a lunatic asylum. We profess that 
the object of the Democratic party 
is to preserve the Constitution and 
restore the Union—to raise our poor, 
tux-ridden and disorganized coun- 
try up out of this horrid slough of 
negro-stinking equality and despot-- 
ism; and to prove the sincerity 
of our professions, we must, of 
course, nominate, as our standard- 
bearer, some comparatively brainless 
fellow, who represents the fie 
means through which all these hor- 
rors have been poured out upon us. 
So, at least, thin':s our little philo- 
sopher of availability, Stentor L:a- 
ther-Lungs, Exsq., whose feathery 
imagination a.ready swims around 
in an unfathomable ocean of spoiis 
and plunder. A good lick at the 
lunder of office is what is general- 
y meant by saving the Union among 
our little plilosophiats of availability, 
the President-mikers. A President 
is to be made for them rather than 
for the country. Snug berths are 
to be provided for innumerable 
blockheads, or perhaps a system of 
government bonds, which are too 
literally bonds for the people, is to be 
preserved for the exclusive benefit 
and giory of a select company of 
bondholders, who gather all the gol- 
den harvest of interest and profit 
into their own pockets, while they 
saddle all the tax upon the poor. 
But let us settle one fact as foregone, 
that any nominee for President re- 
presenting the bondholde’s, as a class, 
or any candidaie representing the 
blood and violence, and wrath 
through which the country has come 
into its present deplorable condi- 
tion, or any nominee whose success 
depends upon the clap-trap and 
frauds of a screaming campaign, 
will not be the next President, The 
first great and terrible question 
which the masses of this coun- 
try have to answer, before all others, 
is, “ What shall we do to be, saved ?” 


Men do not go training and - 
ing like wild geese over aun". ize. 
mendous issue as that. ~ 
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CHAPTER I. 
A SURPRISE BY THE BRIGANDS. 


Ow the first of September, 1499, 
one hour before the rising of the 
sun, a rich convoy of arms and bag- 
gage, escorted by some men on 
horseback, might have been seen ad- 
vancing on the highway leading 
from Sinigallia to Fano. The dull- 
ness of day-break had already given 
place to the warm t.nts that herald 
the appearance of the sun. The 
high summits of the Appenines, 
which were at the left of the travel- 
ers, were beginning to come out 
majestically from the clouds, leaving 
the slopes all wrapped in a whitish 
mist, which frequently happens on 
the dawning of a beautiful day in 
summer. In the centre of the group 
of travelers was a litter closely 
guarded by soldiers with drawn sa- 
bres. The captain of the troop was 
a handsome man, with black, curly 
hair and beard, of about thirty-five 
-or forty years of age. His cloak, of 
rich tex was embroidered in 
silver, with a coat of arms more fear- 
ed than admired in those days. It 
appeared, moreover, that he did not 
consider it a talisman of any too 


much security, as he kept close watch 
on the side of the mountains, and 
gave repeated injunctions of vigi- 
lance to his troop. The road was 
pressed so closely by the mountains, 
that from their base to the sea, there 
was but a small space, though at 
other points it was much wider. 
The convoy was composed of some 
mules laden with articles for the use 
of the travelers and of others, with- 
out burdens destined for the service 
of the litter. The escort consisted 
of twenty-four men qn horseback. 
It being now near the rising of the 
sun, the travelers began to consider 
themselves free from danger of at- 
tack. That road by the sea was not 
without peril in those days, on ac- 
count of the incursions of the Turks 
across the Adriatic. Too often had 
there landed at Fano, in the pre- 
ceding year, a load of highwaymen, 
who, after setting a village in flames, 
and murdering the miserable inha- 
bitants, had taken the women and 
cattle, and put off to sea in their 
light barges. The sun, brilliant and 
unclouded, was in the meantime 
rising from the placid waters of the 
Adriatic at the right of our travel- 
ers. The opposite hills were em- 
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purpled by his rays, anda hundred 
happy little birds filled the air with 
their varied melodies. The horses 
of the equipage began to neigh, al- 
most as if saluting the great planet 
with a language of their own. The 
men did not remain silent long, but 
imitating the example of Sir Guy 
Longchamps (who has already been 
introduced as the chief of the troop) 
commenced a low talking among 
themselves. Sir Guy approached 
respectfully to the litter, and making 
his men halt, humbly raised his 
bonnet of black velvet surmounted 
with a white plume:—“ Madame,” 
said he, turning to the lady within, 
who was luxuriously seated on 
cushions of silk, fringed with gold, 
“ Nous altendons vos ordres.” 

“Sir Guy,” responded the lady, 
assuming a majestic manner, “we 
thank you for your vigilant escort 
thus far, and hope we shall continue 
under its protection till we reach 
our castle of Berzighelli.” 

A person at the bottom of the lit- 
ter sighed at these words. Neither 
the lady nor Sir Guy understood 
that sigh, as the former said at that 
instant, “avec l'aide de notre dame de 
la guarde,” and the latter responded, 
ainsi soit-il.” 

“ Sir Guy,” resumed the lady, “if 
Madamizella Clarice feels as wearied 
as I do with our long sitting, it will 
be pleasant for both of us to take a 
walk on the borders of the sea in a 
morning like this.” 

“Madame,” responded a silvery 
voice, which probably was that of 
the person who had sighed, “I am 
at your service.” 

“ Fort bien,” said Sir Guy ; and he 
instantly gave the orders necessary 
for the alighting of the ladies. A 
mule was unloaded,and quickly there 
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rose a pavilion at the foot of the 
hills; a carpet was unrolled and 
spread with cushions, and the ladies 
invited to enter the tent, from the 
top of which floated the same en- 
sign as that worn on the cloak of 
Sir Guy. The captain now descend- 
ed from his palfrey, and gracefully 
approached the litter, from which 
he assisted to alight a richly dress- 
ed lady of about thirty years. 
Nothing remarkable distinguished 
her appearance except a rosy com- 
plexion, and blue eyes of great bril- 
liancy and severity. At first sight 
they would be called superb, yet a 
scrutinizing eye would have desig- 
nated them profoundly melancholy; 
however, through the severity of 
their expression beamed a certain 
sweetness when regarding Sir Guy, 
captain of the lancers, and her ma- 
jordomo. After accompanying the 
lady to the tent, the elegant French- 
man ran to the litter, and a young 
girl appeared supported on the arm 
of the courteous captain. This was 
Clarice, daughter of Caterina Sforza, 
of not more than seventeen years, 
and of graceful and tender form, 
like that of a young rose scarcely 
blown. Her black hair fell in loug ' 
braids which were festooned on each 
rose-tinted cheek; her black and 
vivacious eyes beamed marvelously 
with a light of their own, like the 
sun. The modesty and sweetness of 
her soul, and the purity of her mind, 
were-so expressive in them, that ‘he 
beholder would be undecided whe- 
ther he were inspired with love, or 
religious respect, as he might be at 
the presence of an angel, There beam- 
ed from those eyes a ray that might 
have iniused a calm in the most af- 
flicted heart ; her nose was delicate- 
ly outlined, like those in the Gre- 
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cian Venuses 3 small the mouth and 
very white the teeth. She addressed 
some words of compliment to Sir 
Guy, and her insinuating and flexi- 
ble voice seemed like a prelude on 
the harp in the middle of a serene 
night. She wore a dress of celestial 
blue satin, confined by a heavy cord 
at the waist, which was finished by 
two tassels reaching the border of 
her gown. The sleeves were large, 
and fastened at the elbow with two 
gold buckles. Half of her arm 
being uncovered, showed its perfec- 
tion without a veil; at her wrists 
were two heavy bracelets of gold. 
No sooner had Clarice joined the 
lady in the tent than, by order of 
Sir Guy, an immense amount of 
cooking utensils was spread upon 
the ground, and at some distance a 
large fire was lighted, and Maitre 
Renard, head cook, with his assist- 
ants, disposed themselves to pre- 
pare a good dejeuner for the ladies. 
Maitre Renard had been head cook 
to Charles Eighth and Louis Twelfth, 
and had only left the court by com- 
mand of his master, who, always 
desiring to demonstrate more and 
more his royal affection for the Duke 
of Valentine, had given him his cook 
in addition to many cther presents 
made him on the occasion of the 
marriage of the duke with Madame 
d@’ Alibret. Madame d’ Alibret, wife 
of Cesar Borgia, Duke of Valentine, 
had risen from her cushions, and 
inviting her young friend to accom- 
pany her, took the arm of Sir Guy 
for a walk by the sea. 

“ Beautiful sea! What are those 
peaks far from us, yet whitened with 
snow ?” 

“You see, Madame, the high 
mountains of Dalmazia. Who knows 
how long the Republic of Venice 
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will be able to hold them within her 
dominions ?” 

“Then you believe that republic 
in danger of losing its splendor ?” 

“Ah! surely, Madame, surely. 
The Turks have been making great 
preparations for war these two 
years.” 

“ The Venetians care not for that,” 
warmly answered the daughter of 
Sforza, her face red with indigna- 
tion. “Antonio Grimani, their cap- 
tain, is a strong and courageous 
man.” 

“Madamizella,” responded Sir 
Guy, “avec le plus grande respect, I 
hold strong doubts of the health of 
your states and republics.” 

“Sir Guy,’ responded Clarice, 
“may heaven confound your pro- 
phecies ; you know that in the breast 
of our Italians valor never dies, and 
were it not for that foolish hatred 
among people of the same blood and 
habits, and the still more foolish 
confidence reposed in strangers,” 
and here she looked the Frenchman 
full in the face, “Italy would now 
be united and free.” 

“Damoiselle, I did not mean to 
say anything prejudicial to the valor 
of Italians. I believe Italy to be 
strong and valorous. Ah, yes—but 
—les petits etats.” 

“Remember that many little 
states make amimmense one. Have 
you ever heard of the league of Lom- 
bardy?” And here the beautiful 
girl would by a thousand proofs 
have sustained the honor of her dear 
peninsular, and have cited nume- 
rous valorous examples which would 
not have turned much to the advan- 
tage of the Frenchman, but know- 
ing the-indolence of the French of 
those days, who never deigned to 
assign reasons, and persuaded that, 
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even should he be convinced of er- 
ror, he would never acknow edge it, 
sho said, “let us talk of something 
else.” 

“Ah! yes,” added Madame @’ Ali- 
bret, “Sir Guy, la politique n'est pas 
pour les dames,” 

“And I will say no more on the 
subject, except that to conquer the 
Turks it will be necessary to have 
the assistance of the French.” 

Clarice could not repress an in- 
voluntary smile at the words ; but 
Sir Guy did not observe it, and be- 
coming warmed by his discourse, 
“Corbleu!” said he, “go to Turkey 
—speak for an instant of Godefrey 
de Bouillon—an entire army, at the 
sole mention of the nathe of that 
great warrior, would fly down a pre- 
cipice. Oh! the Holy Sepulchre was 
liberated by us; we are the terror 
of the Mahommedans ; who denies 
that a Frenchman was tho first to 
scale the walls of Jerusalem ?” 

“J,” responded Clarice, “as an 
Italian was the first ‘to ascend the 
walls of the holy city, and he was a 
simple soldier belonging to the 
troops of the Archbishop of Pisa ; 
you will find the circumstance com- 
memorated by an inscription on a 
rtone placed in the cornice of the 
castle of Livonia, on the side to- 
wards the sea. The name of the 
he oic youth was Coseietto da Colle.” 

“TI doubt your histogy and your 
monuments. It was a Frenchman, 
o, absolutely a Frenchman ; n’est 
il pas v ai, Madame ?” 

Madame @’ Alibret certainly would 
not contradict her majordomo. The 
discussion, however, lasted long, the 
young Italian not wishing to yield 
the contested palm. 

We will not repeat the discourse, 
more light than air, that issued from 
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the lips of Madame d’ Alibret and 
her majordomo, part of which was 
carried away by the breath of the 
sea ; however, the following piece of 
eloquence remains to us: 

“Tf, after all, I have not argu- 
ments enough to persuade Mile that 
a Frenchman first penetrated into 
Jerusalem, at least do me the credit 
to believe that my blood boils with 
rage against the infidels; you ree 
in me the descendant of a race that 
conquered their fathers, and of a 
nation that wields a supernatural 
power, and I swear to bring, in one 
year from now, the heads of twenty- 
four Mussulmen, killed by me, to 
the feet of the ever gracious Madame 
d’ Alibret.” 

No one knows whén Sir Guy would 
have terminated this discourse, had 
not Maitre Renard sent one of his 
assistants to inform the party that 
an exquisite dejeuner awaited them. 
Sir Guy stood in need of some ro- 
cuperation after the proof of valor 
he was going to give, and to Madame 
d’ Alibret the idea of breakfast was 
not disagreeable. Clarice alone fol- 
lowed dreamy and sad. She was 
not one of those young girls who, 
yielding to gaiety, have no other 
world than themselves, and no other 
thought than to be courted and ad- 
mired. Clarice was an entirely dif- 
ferent person ; she had heard her- 
self called beautiful without express- 
ing the least sentiment of joy. Sen- 
sible of the miserable condition of 
her beautiful peninsular, that almost 
exclusively filled her heart. In the 
silence of her chamber she had 
prayed for better times, and a thou- 
sand times wished she were a man, 
that she might do more than pray. 
“Of what use,” she would exc'aim, 
“is beauty? Ah! no longer exist 
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the fortunate times of the Lacede- 
monians and the Sanniti, when it 
was tie reward of valor. To-day,” 
_ (hiding her face in her hands,) “ it 
is as useless as the lily in the desert, 
and more pernicious than the poi- 
sonous reptiie.” 
History had not only opened the 
mind and developed the thoughts of 
Clarice, but it had formed her heart to 
the love of truth and justice ; she 
was, therefore, far above the women 
of her station and time, given, as 
they were, to unbridled coquetry. 
Educated in a convent of Florence, 
the first breath ot her life had been 
that of liberty, and nothing, in her 
opinion, was so noble as a republic. 
She grieved, nevertheless, at the 
despotism which the,various Italian 
republics exercised among them- 
selves, and wished for a néw Cola di 
Rienzo to restore Italy to the splen- 
dor of the Roman republic. Hay- 
ing finished her studies in the con- 
vent, she had been removed by her 
mother—had visited for a few days 
her native castle, had spent some 
time at the court of Ludovico il 
Moro—had traveled all through 
France, and was returning from that 
voyage in company with Madame 
Borgia Alibret, arriving from Ma- 
siglia to Ostia, thence to Rome, and 
by the way of Anconia, she was re- 
turning to Romagna. If C arice’s 
love for her dear country had been 
less, it would have gained immense- 
ly in comparison with France. Tue 
soft and effeminate court of Louis 
Twelfth, the continual boasting of 
the French people, and the insipid 
gallantry of the cavaliers, caused 
her all the more to admire, though 
in its decline, ‘he manly valor and 
candor of her compatriots, and the 
elegance, without scandal, of the 
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citizens of the republic. The cloudy 
skies and muddy streets of Paris 
-made her sigh for the unequaled 
climate and happy streets of the 
land of Dante. She considered the 
French of those days as enemies of 
the Italians, and as intruding when- 
ever she heard them speak of their 
pretended right to the States of Na- 
plesand Milan. That word right to 
any part of her country, in the 
mouth of a stranger, made the blood 
mount to her face. 

Clarice entertained a decided an- 
tipathy to Louis Twelfth, for two 
reasons: First, :or his usurpation 
of Milan and the ruin of her uncle, 
Ludovico il Moro. The other mo- 
tive was no less strong; not only 
had the prince an extraordinary uf- 
fect on tor the husband of Madame 
d’Alibret, who was considered one 
of the most infamous men of his 
time, but, as he was a duke without 
dueats, the French king had pro- 
mised him men and money to en- 
able him to undertake the conquest 
of Romagna, and thus kindle fresh 
‘wars in Italy. The thing was now 
certain, and Clarice could no loner 
doubt of it after hearing Madame 
d’Alibret call the castle of Berzig- 
helli—our castle. Too clearly did 
those words indicate that Madame 
d’Alibret considered Berzighelli as 
belonging to Valentine, because it 
was in the keeping of the traitor 
Dionigi di Naldo. D.ar to Clarice 
was Romagna. Here she had first 
seen the light. Her mother’s castle 
was here; she reuembered how, 
when yet a child, she had walked on 
the battlements in the light of the 
moon, with her father, toucuing the 
cannon with infantile glee, and 
‘aughing at these enormous masses 
of bronze, as if conscious they were 
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there for the protection and repose 
of the family. Now, her dear pa- 
rent no longer lived, but his pre- 
cious ashes reposed in the chapel of 
the castle, where she could draw 
near and sprinkle them with flowers 
and tears. What would become of 
that sacred urn in the hands o: 
others? Her excited imagination 
painted it broken, contaminated! 
Nor was this thought a new one 
to the poor girl. Her young heart 
had never known until now any other 
affection than that which filled it 
for her parents, her brother and her 
country; yet she had dreamed of 
one who should be nearer and dearer, 
yet one who would resemble her 
brother Ottaviano Riario. Among 
the gentlemen of Florence no one 
reached lier ideal. One morning, 
however, while with her companious 
hearing mass in the church of San 
Giovanni, she turned her head for 
an instant toward the door; there, 
the centre of a group of young 
men, she saw him who had so long 
lived in her imagination; a convul- 
sive tremor seized her, and shé 
would have cried, “It ishe;” but her 
strength failed; she dropped her 
eyes for a moment, and when she 
raised them to look again, the dear 
object had gone forever. Vainly 
had Clarice lingered on the steps of 
the church; vainly had she traversed 
France, and visited the cour: of its 
king—she never met the object of 
her search. Clarice then, as we 
have said, followed, sad and pre- 
occupied, to the rural banquet. Sir 
Guy, attributing her melancholy to 
mortification at the force of his ar- 
guments, filled a large glass of 
champagne, and drank to the health 
of the Italians, to which Clarice re- 
sponded with a sweet smile. Maitre 
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Renard was dislinguished in those 
days for the perfection of his salads, 
and Madame d’Alibret and her ma- 
jordomo did them justice. But it. 
was now time to fold up the tents, 
and proceed on the voyage; the 
litter, almost hermetically sealed 
with curtains of blue silk, fringed 
with gold, and drawn by four beau- 
tiful mules, was brought near the 
ladies. Clarice saw these prepara- 
tions for departure with joy, but an 
unexpected accident threw our tra- 
velers in the greatest confusion. 
During the repast but two men on 
horseback had kept guard near the 
pavilion. The others, with per- 
mission of their cuptain, had de- 
scended from the saddle, seated 
themselves onthe grass, and invited 
the women of the duchess to take 
breakfast with them. . The meal 
was finished, and every one was re- 
turning to his proper post, when, 
with a cry pronounced in an un- 
known tongue, a band of armed 
brigands precipitated themselves on 
the convoy. So sudden was the in- 
vasion, that, before the soldiers 
could recover from their stupor, 
their horses were stolen, and their 
mules stripped; nevertheless, the 
most terrible fight commenced. 
There were blows, cries, impreca- 
tions, .irible blasphemies, and the 
groans of the wounded. The num- 
ber of the assailants increased, 
those of the assailed diminished, 
and their courage wavered as the 
Turks poured out of their hiding 
place in the mouniains. Though 
animated with a desire to save their 
life and honor, their misfortune 
seemed too heavy, and the strife 
too unequal. All at once a light 
barque appeared, as if risen from 
the waves; it advanced as fast as 
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sails and oars could make it across 
the smooth waters of the Adriatic. 
Then the cry allah bismillah rang 
in loud tones from the fierce con- 
querors of the ground, which was 
answered by the occupants of the 


boat. Madame d’Alibret, since the - 


commencement of the fight, had 
been insensible, and now partially 
restored, she watched the prepar- 
ing of the irons for herself and 
women. But who can describe the 
miserable condition of the unhappy 
Clarice? Too well known to her 
was the cruelty of the Saracens. 
Her part was already taken—to die, 
to die courageously. They had 
bound her delicate hands with iron, 
but she had raised them to heaven, 
and was making a fervent prayer 
that that day might be the last of 
her life. Her eyes, wet with tears, 
were raised to her native skies for 
the last time; not a lament, nota 
sob escaped her lips, but, like a 
fearless martyr, she continued her 
supplications. So much strength 
of soul, so much innocence and 
dignity, and, at the same time, such 
enchanting beauty, seemed to have 
moved the brutal soul of two Mus- 


sulmen, who stood gazing at her. 


without daring to molest. The rest, 
however, now began approaching 
her with wild and curious looks, 
considering her the best part of 
their booty. In the meantime, the 
boat touched the shore. The rage 
of the majordomo knew no bounds; 
great was his shame and his grief; 
he considered himself alone to 
blame for the tremendous accident. 
“Infidel dogs,” he exclaimed, 
“Oh! why have I not got my sword ? 
—I would soon make a saddle of 
your skins.” But these words onlv 
raised a laush among his captors, 
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who were transporting the booty to 
the sea. Maitre Renard, notwith- 
standing he had entrenched himself 
behind a barricade of soup-pots and 
frying-pans, and had made great 
slaughtcr with his carving knife, 
was forced to yield to superior 
numbers, and now stood bound in 
the midst of four robust sailors, as 
black as his frying-pans, who, every 
now and then, seemed to be smell- 
ing of him. This so frightened the 
poor follow, who was very small and 
very fat, that he took it into his 
head that ‘they meant to eat him, 
and began to cry out, but the Turks, 
by pricking him quietly with the 
points of their shining scimitars, 
forced him to endure his sufferings 
in silence. Everything was now 
ready for embarking, and th> cap- 
tain was guarding the women, 
when there rose near the tent an 
altercation. One of the command- 
ers had taken possession of the 
beautiful Clarice, the other had 
given him a rude blow on the arm, 
which was responded to by the first 
with a cleaving blow from his 
scimitar, severing the hand from 
the wrist. The other chiefs were 
looking on, and the subalterns stood 
irresolute, not knowing whose part 
to take. In the meantime, on the 
same road, about a ‘mile from the 
place of the accident above described, 
there were rapidly advancing four 
armed cavaliers; one was the ne- 
phew of Vitellozo Vitelli, with his 
attendant—the other a youth of 
about eighteen years, with blond 
hair, blue eyes, and fair skin; he 
was mounted on a beauti‘ul white 
horse, and was clad in a complete 
armor of steel, arabasqued with 
gold. On his head was a helmet. of 
silver, surmounted by two white 
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plumes. The fourth was his faith- 
ful friend and servant, a young 
Christian Moor. Suddenly, the 
Moor’s eyes seemed starting from 
their sockets; he reined in his horse, 
crying: “Master, master, by my 
eyes, may I merit your disdain if I 
do not see some red turbans yon- 
der.” 

Neither the young master nor the 
others saw anything, but Chey! broke 
into a gallop. 

“Master,” again spoke the Moor, 
“T hear sounds of war. Oh! dol 
not know my native language ?”’ 

The observations of Omar were 
not vain; the two cavaliers also be- 
gan to distinguish through the dust 
the red turbans. The young cava- 
lier felt himself strongly drawn to 
the scene of conflict, so, giving the 
loose rein to his horse, he invited 
Vitelli to follow him, and pressed 
forward with all speed. They soon 
reached the spot. One of the com- 
mandérs was dead; the other was 


the peaceful possessor of the unfor- | 
tunate Clarice; he had drawn her’ 
violently into the barque. The — 


courage of the poor girl had aban- 


doned her, and she wept excessive- 3 


ly. The light-haired youth saw the 


Turk in the barque, and, with one — 
blow of his sword, leveled him anc 
with the earth; then he turned where 


lovingly to Clarice, and, with one 
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youth. Fearing for Clarice, his 
dagger turned here and there, mak- 
ing fearful slaughter among his 
enemies. In the meantime, one of 
the assailants hit a telling blow on 
the leg of his horse. He staggered, 
and fell! Every hope is lost. The 
youta is on his feet, opposed by his 
enemies. On one side is the young 
girl he wishes to save. Profiting by 
an auspicious moment, he removed 
his helmct, and put it on her head. 
But now Omar approaches, spur- 
ing his way through the Turks, 
and crying, in their own language: 
“Cursed be the prophet and the 
tomb of the prophet.” Then the 
others exclaimed: “The renegade; 
death to the renegade!” However, 
the Moor reached his mas er in 
safety. The youth, considering his 
assistance succor from heaven, con- 
signed Clarice to the Moor, saying: 
“Save her life.” Rapidly he ex- 
ecuted the Cmigteton, aucun 
weeping at the tl his 2 






strong arm, lifted her into the sad-— Soc 


die. Joy made her speechless, . 
an instant, the youth had killed | 
another enemy; but his horse 
now ‘surrounded, and it seemed 
that all the rage of the barb: 


was centered on him. Filled wit 


oat 
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madness ‘at seeing their beau 





bled their blows, but they fell h 
less on the steel armor of 


prey abont to be lost, they i a 
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had last seen in the grasp of the 
Turk. Vitelli assured her of her 
safety. Only one woman remained 
alive. Maitre Renard was alive, 
though yet bound. Sir Guy was 
still missing; his body was not 
among the dead—impossible that 
he could have flown. .Conducted to 
the bottom of the barque at the be- 
ginning of the fray, by two com- 
manders, he had fallen into the 
power of the Turks. The misfor- 
tune of poor Longchamps afflicted 
our ga'lant youth extremely, as he 
could not consider his victory com- 
plete while one Christian remained 
in the hands of the infidels. He 
began to reflect if it were possible 
to rccover him, and fixed his anx-- 
ious gaze on the Adriatic, imploring 
a tempest that might possibly bring 
some hope of escape to Sir Guy. 
But the sea never was more smooth 
nor the heavens more serene. The 
barque proceeded on its way with 
ails spread, Jooking like a swan on 

d ‘waters of a Inke, Sud- 
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CHAPTER It. 


A LEGEND OF THE APPENINES. 


When Clarice opened her eyes, she 
found herself supported by two vi- 
gorous arms, and being rapidly car- 
ried away by a swift courser. Re- 
volting at the sight of one who bore 
the aspect of a demon, her next 
movement was to shut her eyes 
again, that she might not see the 
ugly physiognomy of the Moor. The 
poor girl knew not in what world 
she might be. The costume of the 
Moor left no doubt in her mind that 
he was one uf the Turks who had 
attacked her companions. The ac- 
cident of that morning had so dis- 
turbed her mind, that she seemed 
to be oppressed by a horrible vision, 
a dream full of anguish. One reali- 
ty, however, impressed itself on her 
mind, she could not be mistaken— 
she had seen again that face so long- 
ed for; he, more beautiful than ever, 
had liberated her, had pressed her 
affectionately to him ; exposed to a 
thousand perils, he had fought for 
her safety. But why had he aban- 
doned her? Ah! God! perhaps, 
nay, almost certainly, he was killed 
in Saving her. No sooner did this 
idea take possession of her mind 


- than che forgot herself, her captor, 
fortunate lier fate. The tears flowed from her 
’ eyes and inundated her cheeks. The 


horse in the meantime was flying 
in such a manner as to take away 


~ hier breath. Always occupied with 
’ fainéies about her liberator, she 
* thought, “perhaps he is dead, per- 
an haps hurt ; why can I not save him? 


yes, and liberate myself in the mean 
time from the Moor. He is alone ; 
Hie road does not lead to the sea ; 

hy did he not take me in the 
barque ; or why does he not hide 














in the mountains instead of gallop- 
ing through the road? This is, 
however, not Turkey—some Chris- 
tian will pass—I shall be liberated, 
and perhaps can help to liberate the 
youth. Blessed Virgin, give me 
strength and courage to cry out for 
assistance.” These were Clarice’s 
thoughts, while her face was bathed 
in tears. The horse had a little 
slackened his speed ; the road no 
longer seemed to fly before her, and 
her head ceased to turn. She now 
perceived, at a little distance, a num- 
ber of houses—this was the time to 
call for aid—so ccllecting all her 
strength, she. exclaimed, with her 
breath broken by sobs, “ help, Chris- 
tians, help!” She was expecting 
that the Moor would drive his poig- 
nard to her heart, or rapidly plunge 
into the thick forest at the left of 
them ; but he seemed to care no- 
thing at all about her cries, and far 
from hiding, he boldly turned to- 
wards the houses, which gradually 
grew more grand as they neared the 
vicinity of the castle. They were 
distant about two shots of a bow 
from the houses, or rather from the 
wall which encircled them, when 
Clarice discovered they were near- 
ing the city of Fano. But Omar, 
now twisting the reins of his horse, 
left the direction of the city and en- 
tered a by-path. Olarice-then be- 
lieved herself lost—who knows when 
she would again see an inhabited 
place ? Thus deprived of the hope 
of saving herself, the other hope of 
saving her liberator vanished. Al- 
though not insensible, she was so 
deprived of strength, that hanging 
her head on the shoulder of the 
Moor, she appeared like a beautiful 
corpse. Ata sudden bound of the 
horse, one of Clarice’s hands touch- 
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ed the Moor’s; so startled was he 
at its coldness, that he stopped short 
to ascertain if she were dead. What 
were the thoughts of the young 
girl at that moment? The place 
was remote, tall trees interlaced 
their superb summits, leaving the 
sun but little chance to penetrate 
the darkness ; besides, more dense 
was becoming the wood, and more 
wild the path. Omar looked to the 
right and the left. “Shall I leave 
this girl at Fano?” said he to him- 
self. “No; I have no secure place 
to deposit her. Shall I take her to 
Faenza ?—yes, this my master told 
me todo; but Faenza is distant.” 
The heart of poor Omar beat tre- 
jaulously when thinking of the peril 
in which he had left his master, and 
he burned with impatience to re- 
join him. In the confusion of his 
ideas, he had not thought to offer a 
word of consolation to Clarice, if, 
indeed, it had ever entered his mind 
that she needed it ; and perhaps: in 
his simplicity he had argued, “ my 
master evidently knows her, she 
knows him, and therefore me”—and 
so he continued to think what he 
should do. All at once. a thought 
occurred to him, which pleased him 
highly, and according to the custom 
of the Saracens when they applaud © 
themselves, he began to laugh im- 

moderately. It may easily be ima- 
gined that Clarice thought that 
laugh infernal, and that it froze the 
blood in her veins. Poor, simple 
Omar was in the meantime smiling 
at her salvation, he had thought 
where he could leave her in safety, 
and return quickly to his master. 
Clarice, anxiously regarding the 
face of the Moor, saw a tear in his 
eye ; it seemed to her a sign of some 
feeling, and in hopes to move him 
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to some pity, she began, in a feeble 
voice : 

“Signor, whoever you are, have 
pity on me; do no harm to a de- 
fenceless woman.” 

Omar, however, in the height of 
abstraction, and still applauding his 
project, did not notice the words of 
Clarice, but only muttered in Ara- 
bic, “Bravo, bravo, I am a good ser- 
vant ; yes, yes.” 

We will leave our travelers pur- 
suing their way for a few moments, 
and narrate a legend. 

“ One night, in the month of May, 
there happened, in the mountains 
of the Appenines, not far from Fa- 
no, something which has sounded in 
the mouths of the country people of 
that vicinity ever since. Martin di 
Lorenzo, one of the most wealthy 
of the small men of that neighbor- 
hood, was returning one night from 
the house of his dying aunt, whom 
he had been to see for the last time. 
Though the atmosphere seemed to 
threaten the approach of one of 
those storms common at the com- 
mencement of summer, and the 
thunder rumbled in the distance, 
Martin determined to return home 
that night, where he was awaited 
by a wife and three sons. In 
vain his cousin, Brigida, and his 
godfather, Antonia, with prayers 
and tears, urged Martin not to un- 
dertake a journey on such a night, 
adding that it was Friday, and, with- 
out doubt, among other misfortunes, 
he would meet with something su- 
pernatural. Martin persisted in his 
resolution to go home, and taking 
from Brigida a bell, a little yel.ow 
candle which had been blessed by 
the priest, and a lantern, he depart- 
ed, Brigida admonishing him till 
the last moment, should he see any- 
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thing supernatural, to ring his bell 
and light his candle. For about 
half an hour Martin walked a path, 
which was one more in name than 
appearance, be'ng in reality the bed 
of a stream now dry, when the rain, 
that had been falling gently on his 
setting out, became more and more 
violent, until crushing and rattling 
with thunder and lightning, it placed 
poor Martin in a terrible condition; 
the path he had taken was becom- 
ing a torrent, and the water above 
and below had penetrated to his 
skin. He made numerous attempts 
to ascend the bank, but failed. Now 
he began to repent not having lis- 
tened to the counsels of Brigida, 
and he would willingly have return- 
ed, had he not been spurred on by 
a determination not to be thwarted 
in his undertaking. Rallying anew 
his failing spirits, he tried to push 
on more quickly. The storm, how- 
ever, increased, and a strong wind 
from the North thrust in his face 
the hail-stones that were mingled 
with the rain. By dint of looking 
here and there, Martin at last dis- 
covered a convenient place to mount 
the bank ; but, alas! his condition 
was not much bettered, for although 
he was no longer obliged to walk in 
a kind of river, the misfortune was, 
that on the bank there was no path 
at all, and Martin found himself un- 
der the necessity of waiting till the 
storm should cease, before he could 
recommence his journey. Gazing 
round in desperation to discover 
some hope of relief, he espied at a 
distance a half ruined lodge, built 
by some wood-cutter or hunter, and 
thither he directed his steps. No 
sooner was he entered here than he 
removed his shoes and his cloak, 
and began searching through the 
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place for a dry wisp of straw or leaf 
with which to make a little fire. He 
was thus occupied when there sound- 
ed on h's ear the music of a bag- 
pipe. Though Martin was brave as 
@ lion, and had always been supe- 
rior to the popular superstitions of 
his age, he did not doubt for an in- 
stant that the sounds were superna- 
tural ones, for who but evil spirits 
would be playing so gaily on such 
an infernal night? Thus reason- 
ing, Martin felt his wet hair rise on 
his head, while a shudder penetrated 
his bones. He crouched in a cor- 
ner of the lodge, and tried to say 
his prayers, but fright had disor- 
dered his mind so much that he be- 
gan singing the Psalms of the Glo- 
rin. He remembered his candle, 
and after much groping about suc- 
ceeded in finding it ; but while try- 
ing to light it by the lantern, a gust 
of wind extinguished it. He was 
now in total darkness. There re- 
mained but one other weapon with 
which to exorcise the spirits of evil; 
this was his little bell. He began 
to ring it with a good will. The 
music, in the meantime, had ceased 
for an instant. Martin took a long 
breath, but he soon saw something 
which he remembered for the rest 
of his days. Not far from him ap- 
peared a road never seen before ; 
advancing upon it were a dozen men 
on horseback, of gigantic stature, 
dressed in a magnificent style; they 
each carried a torch, which remained 
lighted in spite of the wind and 
rain—indeed every puff of the for- 
mer seemed to increase their bril- 
liancy. In the centre of the group 
was a litter of black velvet, carried 
by four men clad in steel. The cur- 
tains being opened, exposed to view 
the person seatel within. She was 
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& princess, having upon her head a 
diadem of gems and gold. Her 
dress of white satin was stained with 
blood in many places. Her face was 
as colorless as her dress, and she 
kept her gaze steadfastly fixed on a 
dagger dripping with blood, which 
she held in her right hand. This 
tremendous train was headed by a 
man on horseback, without saddle 
or bridle ; his uncovered head was 
a mass of scabs ; he presented alto- 
gether an odd contrast to the nobili- 
ty and splendor of the cavaliers, 
He was playing on his bagpipe with 
as much nonchalance as if he had 
been beneath the arch of a magnifi- 
cent apartment, instead of under 
the rain-dripping heavens. Martin 
had no hesitation in believing the 
princess to be the queen of phan- 
toms. Who butshe would be seated 
in that chair in such a night, on a 
road never before seen? And those 
cavaliers—were they indeed cava- 
liers ?—are they in the habit of pro- 
menading at night, preceded by a 
leper, playing on the bagpipe? Do 
they carry inextinguishable torches, 
accompanied by a strong odor of 
brimstone? And those torches !—of 
what are they made? Alas! of the 
bones of the dead. Never did a 
more horrible sight present itself to 
the eyes of a mortal. Brigida was 
right. This atrocious phantom was 
returning from the murder of no 
one knows how many innocent 
babes, and now, perhaps, she was 
ready to cut the throat of adults, 
commencing with the unfortunate 
Martin. Martin, convulsed with 
terror, began desperately ringing 
his bell again. At that sound the 
train stopped; the player of the 
bagpipe ran to the lodge, laid hold 
of Martin by the hair of his head, 
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and dragged him to the feet of the 
cavaliers. “ Who is this rogue?” 
cried one of them. Martin, though 
half dead, narrated very confusedly 
how he came to be in the lodge, ex- 
claiming, every minute, “pardon, 
your highnesses, if I have irritated 
you with my bell. Ah! Brigida !” 
“He is a fool,” said one of the ca- 
valiers, “nevertheless, he will be of 
some assistance in transporting the 
litter, and, being a fool, he will not 
betray oursecret.” Martin, at these 
words, seemed born again, and 
though it was not a very desirable 
thing to be added to the escort of 
such an infernal princess, it was 
something a little better than abso- 
lute deaih. So Martin followed with 
the troop, and every now and then, 
at a difficult pass, he was ordered to 
place himself under the litter, and 
help sustain it on his shoulders. 
Although it burnt him, being red 
hot, he performed his task with the 
best grace in the world. To Martin 
they seemed to descend, and he took 
it for granted they were proceeding 
to the lower regions, from whence, 
though he had never read the 
** Eneiad,” he had an idea it was ra- 
ther difficult to escape. Sighing, he 
recommended himself to God, but 
the train was nearing its destination. 
They stopped before a small door, 
placed between two enormous 
s.ones, which, without being touch- 
ed, opened into a long gallery, made 
of clayey earth. The cavaliers and 
the litter entered, aud, in an in- 
stant, disappeared in the bowels of 
the earth. Then two hinds, as cold 
as death, closed his eyes, and, after 
spinning him round seven times in 
the air, dropped him to the earth 
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insensible. The sun was beginn'ng 
to scatter his rays of light, and the 
rain had ceased for a long time 
when the shepherd of the moun- 
tains found Martin in the state 
above described. Believing him at 
first to be dead, he approached a 
little nearer, and putting a hand on 
his heart, found it still beat. Ima- 
gine the surprise of the herdsman 
on recognizing, under his wet gar- 
m‘nts, honest Martin di Lorenzo! 
He placed him on hig back, and 
carried him to the house of his 
cousin Brigida. On recovering 
sensation, Martin was immediately 
seized with a violent feyer, which 
threatened his life. At last, it abat- 
ed, and he told his relations and the 
curate what had befallen him on 
that night. No one doubted the 
truth of the story, and it became a 
popular legend, and the belief was 
ever after firmly established that 
the witches had a habitation in that 
neighborhood. Though many in- 
vestigations were made within a 
circuit of four cr five miles round 
Brigida’s house, and, though Mar- 
tin accompanied th>* seouts in their 
search, it was impossible to find the 
cavity in which the cavaliers, the 
leper and the princess had disap- 
peared. However, the lodge, where 
Martin passed that famous night, 
together with the bell, the candle 
and the lantern, was found; but 
that great road on which the cava- 
liers were seen, and which was in 
close proximity to the lodge, flew at 
the presence of the peasants. Only 
was there a narrow path which soon 
ended, not at a little door between 
two great stones, but at the mouth 
of a coal-pit. 








CHAPTER III. 
THE SEORET MEETING. 

However, towards the little door, 
so much eearched for, galloped 
Omar, and, arriving in front of it, 
the door opened before him in 
nearly the same manner in which it 
had opened in the presenco of Mar- 
tin twelve years ago. The Moor 
made his horse enter the gallery, 
where stood two women; one old, 
though of pleasing appearance, and 
the other of about twenty years of 
age. Omar, with earnest words, 
consigned his charge into their 
hands, saying: 

“Corraggio! Zita keep this young 
lady, and you, Maddalena, cheer her 
up, veh !” 

Clarice, as soon as her feet touch- 
ed the ground, threw herself in the 
arms of Maddalena. But the ex- 
pression of the Moor, in recom- 
mending her to the care of the wo- 
men, had already reassured her. 
Zita, meanwhile, plyed the Moor 
with questions: 

“How do you do, Omar? But, 
who is this young lady? And the 
young Signor, is he well? Here is 
his foster sister. "Where do you 
come from? Is there war ?” 

The last question moved Omar, 
who, during the other interroga- 
tories, had been silently wiping the 
sweat from his horse, and shaking 
his head. 

“War? Yes, Zita, and such war! 
I return to the war,” and so saying, 
he remounted his saddle, and was 
off in the flash of an eye, leaving 
Zita with her curiosity unsatisfied. 
When the three women found them- 
selves alone, they regarded each 
other intently for a few moments in 
perfect siience. Clarice, surprised 
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at the strange conduct of the Moor, 
saw that matters were now ap- 
proaching an explanation, and she 
cast a few glances round to see i. 
she could recognize the place. The 
gallery was a kind of garden, en- 
circled on three sides, including the 
one by which she had entered, by 
a very thick wall of stone, blacken- 
ed by time. In this wall were other 
doors, closed so as to render it im- 
possible to open them, and of a 
style very ancient, though the ce- 
ment with which they were secured 
indicated a later time. The fourth 
wall rose opposite the one at which 
Clarice had entered, and contained 
a door, giving access to a fabric, of 
which the garden wall was at the 
same time a fortification. In short, 
from that garden you might pene- 
trate into a fortified castle of the 
eleventh century. It was encircled 
by walls and a double ditch, with 
redoubts. The entrance from, and 
existence of, the garden was un- 
known to all but two or three per- 
sons, as to reach it one was obliged 
to descend by many st ps to the 
crater of a spent volcano, where 
nature had made a subterranean 
arch. The little door which led into 
this arch, or gallery, had been con- 
trived to favor the escape of the 
family in case of assault, and was 
so clogged with lava as to escape 
the eye of whoever might look ‘to 
the bottom of the abyss fram the 
top. In one of the massive stones, 
close by the door, an iron bell was 
fitted, a ring from which warned 
the occupants of the castle to open 
the little secret door. Clarice, from 
the garden, did not see all we have 
described; hence, her investigations 
were soon ended. She was about 
to ask an explanation of what she 
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saw round her, when the elderly 
woman, Zita, who, for love of talk 
and curiosity, was unequaled, would 
not give her time, crying with a 
sharp voice: 

“Without doubt, Madonna, you 
are the daughter of a count or bar- 
on. Uh! what beautiful clothes. 
But will you have some refresh- 
ment? How pale-you are! This 
stuff seems to be af Florence (feel- 
ing of her dress), But you have 
been weeping, Madonna; your eyes 
are red. Come, Maddalena, let us 
take her to the castle.” . 

And, before Clarice had time to 
respond to the questions asked with 
such rapidity, the two women led 
her on to the castle. She had not 
to fatigne herself much, for, after 
ascending a small, spiral staircase, 
she found herself in a vast saloon. 
The windows formed a prominent 
feature of the room, and were part- 
ly Greek, and partly Teutonic, their 
style of architecture being of the 
twelfth century, with many more 
recent and elegant additions; they 
were magnificently stained in colors, 
and the space between them was 
ornamented with small columns, 
and cornices fantastically carved. 
Opposite the windows were two 
large pictures, encased in the wall, 
with a curved cornice. The ceiling 
was also inlaid with four pictures, 
representing the battles between 
the Greeks and the Longobardi, 
giving to the saloon a majestic ap- 
pearance. The furniture consisted 
of large chairs, and arm chairs cov- 
ered with red velvet, and fringed 
with yellow. There were four large 
tables of black wood. At the side 
opposite the entrance was a huge 
fire-place; the andirons were of 
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bronze, and in the form of dolphins, 
supporting on their back the blaz- 
ing logs. The shovel and other 
paraphernalia belonging to a fire- 
place were of odd form and extra- 
ordinary weight. On the mantel- 
piece, which projected far into the 
room, and was carved to imitate 
birds and flowers, reposed three 
enormous bunches of plumes, which, 
when necessary, served to shield 
the women from the excessive heat 
of the fire. Clarice, in the mean- 
time, was seated on one of these 
grand chairs, with her new friends 
near her. The elder one, having 
called two servants to bring some 
refreshments for Clarice, was about 
beginning an interminable number 
of questions, when Clarice prevent- 
ed her by narrating the history of 
that morning. It greatly surprised 
her hearers, and brought the tears 
to their eyes. Having finished her 
story, Clarice asked who was the 
Moor, and who were they with 
whom she found herself. Zita, de- 
lighted that it was now her turn to 
talk, told her everything, beginning 
with the Moor, servant and friend 
ot the liberator. Clarice, with glow- 
ing cheeks, evinced the liveliest in- 
terest at hisname. Zita informed 
her that it was Astorre Manfredi, 
Lord of Faenza; and the more she 
descanted on his merits, the more 
Clarice felt that passion increase 
which had sprung in her heart the 
first time she had seen him in the 
Church of San Giovanni. But fresh 
tears filled her eyes at the remem- 
brance of the peril in which she had 
left him. Her companions shared 
her grief, but tried to administer 
some consolation. 

“He is courageous, oh! my lady,” 
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said Maddalena, “so courageous 
that he has often surmounted more 
terrible perils,” 

“Tt is true,” added Zita, “he car- 
ries with him the blessed relic of the 
Holy Cross.” 

Clarice was too much a Christian 
not to have faith in that sign of our 
redemption, or to doubt of its effi- 
cacy. Her good angel murmured 
in her heart, “ Astorre will not die.” 
It consoled her, and she consented 
to take a mouthful of food, and 
drink a drop of wine, after which 
the women conducted her to a cham- 
ber near the saloon, where they left 
her at liberty to seek that repose 
she so much needed after the fa- 
tigues of the day. The chamber 
was in structure very much like the 
grand saloon, though not so large. 
Tt was hung with green damask ; a 
large bed, covered with green, stood 
on the side ; the chairs were cover- 
ed with silver damask ; near a win- 
dow was a kind of toilet-table, with 
a large mirror of silver and many 
vases of the same precious metal, 
filled with delicious essences. There 
was no piciure in the room, with 
the exception of a portrait of As- 
torre Manfredi. Yes, the adored 
image hung before her ; she could 
gaze lovingly upon it. Though only 
a painted canvass, it nevertheless 
acted powerfully on the nerves of 
the young girl. She glanced in the 
mirror. Oh! how red were her 
cheeks! Oh! how the blood rushed 
through her veins! and a violent 
agitation stirred the whole of her 
beautiful person. What is this? 
Love, the true, first love. What 
impulse wag that which every mi- 
nute brought the beautiful 
ments of the unknown youth to thy 
mind, when he was a thousand miles 
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distant? What caused thee to as- 
sociate the idea of him with every 
thing sub’ime and beautiful in ‘the 
univerge? Yes, O, Clarice! thou canst 
not deny that far from Ita!y, think- 
ing of its splendid firmament, bril- 
liant with myriads of stars, thy ima- 
gination painted him at thy side in 
the rose-perfumed groves, speaking 
to thee in a language mysterious and 
soft, and of a sweetness superior to 
anything ea:thly—the language of 
Italy. He was thy companion in 
the nocturnal races, seated by thy 
side in the flying gondola that fled 
past the marble palaces of the Bride 
of the Sea, O, yes! thou canst not 
deny it, Clarice ; the blushes on thy 
cheeks force thee to confess it to 
thyself. That sentiment, pure and 
innocent, was love. At first it hid, 
like a shadow, in a corner of the 
heart ; now before that picture it 
rises strong and bold, 

Clarice, reclining on the bed, fixed 
her lustrous block eyes on the pic- 
ture, and drank in the smile that 
emanated'from the glowing canvass, 
and seemed to respond to her pas- 
sionate gaze, Little by little a sweet 
drowsiness enyeloped her senses; 
her eyelids, still turned towards the 
picture, drooped and closed in sleep. 

Astorre confided Madame d’Ali- 
bret to the care of Vitelli, and after 
accompanying them a short distance 
on their way, he left them and pro- 
ceeded on the road to Sinigallia ; 
not without pain, however, as his 
desire was to return to Faenza, 
where he was sure to find the young 
girl whom he had saved, and whose 
beauty had excited a strong emotion 
in his heart. But it wes impossible; 
hg presence in Sinigallia was of the 
greatest importance, and the time 
already lost might result in serious 
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consequences, so, spurring his horse, 
he flew upon his way. Arriving at 
the river that passes by Sinigallia, 
he stepped upon the bridge. No 
sooner had he done this, than a 
ragged mendicant, all covered with 
scabs, with feet half naked, throw- 
ing a glance around to see if he were 
observed, approached the cavalier, 
- and respectfully raising his hat, ex- 
claimed : 

“Welcome, Monsignore. Oh! I 
have been troubled at your tardi- 
ness.” 

“Thank God, we are here, faith- 
ful Cencio,” affectionately responded 
Astorre, “ and not without much pe- 
ril; but am I in time?” 

“Yes, Monsignore, the meeting 
will take place at three o’clock to- 
night.” . 

“But why is the hour changed— 
has anything happened .” 

“Their lordships believe that 
among @ pumber of merchants ar- 
rived to-dhy, is a spy of the Cardi- 
nal Duke.” 

“Oh, God!” 

“The fear is not without founda- 
tion. The red moustaches and long 
Armenian garments of this fellow 
are certalnly feigned.” 

“Then why not expose him ?” 

‘* Because he is in the company of 
some well-known Venetians, and has 
shown papers that guarantee to him 
the protection of the republic.” 

“In that case I must conceal my- 
self till night.” 

“T have provided for that,” said 
Cencio, and taking the reins of his 
horse, he conducted the young lord 
of Faenza to a little street in the 
suburbs of Sinigallia. When half 
way through it, Cencio stopped be- 
fore a miserable tenement. 

“Monsignore,” said he, helping 
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him to descend, “here it is certain 
the eyes of the Duke’s spy wil ne- 
ver penetrate.” 

The Duke of Valentine, Cesar 
Borgia, relation of Alexander Sixth, 
then reigning, being one of the prin- 
cipal personages of our story, we 
shall on many occasions find our- 
selves with him. This man, which no 
pen would be able to paint in all the 
perversity and ferocity of his san- 
guinary character, united to villainy 
unequaled an extraordinary dupli- 
city. He had no God, no religion, 
a brutal infidel, without conscience 
and without honor, not having one 
tie of affection, and was inaccessi- 
ble to remorse. This man, then, 
who was the execration of the men 
of his age, protected by fortune and 
by the French monarch, sustained 
by the Pope, feared by the lords of 
the various States of Romagna, as 
they were too weak to oppose him, 
and assisted by foreign soldiers, me- 
ditated the conquest ot the whole of 
Romagna. The preparations for the 
war had been discovered, notwith- 
standing the close, dark, policy of 
the duke. A few iords were fearful- 
ly raising their heals, seeking to 
sustain, and by counsel and arms to 
defend themselves against the attacks 
of the duke, who was just returned 
from France. The young lord of 
Faenza, with the others, had been 
secretly called to Siniga'lia, when 
they were to give their pledge to 
bridle the greedy appetite of the 
Duke of Valentine. Astorre having 
entered with Cencio into the misera- 
ble little public house of the sub- 
urbs, the faithful servant began ea- 
gerly to interrogate his master as to 
the cause of the delay, and learning 
that he had been lending succor to 
Madame d’Alibret, exclaimed : 
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“Maledigione! was it then for the 
wife of our worst enemy that you 
suffered peril ?” 

“Humanity called for assistance 
from our dagger ; could we refuse 
it, even if it had been in aid of the 
duke himself?” . 

Cencio, fixing his eyes on Astorre 
with a sweet complacence, seemed 
to repent his precipitation. 

“It is true,” he added, “charity 
is as beautiful as the rose of Merico. 
Ah! you, better than the poor Cen- 
cio, know what is good, but it is 
necessary that I should watch over 
your safety.” 

And making Astorre a cordial sa- 
late, he left him alone, that he might 
compose his mind, and arrange his 
ideas for the meeting about to take 
place. The Lord of Faenza remain- 
ing alone, closed the door of the 
room, and seating himself on a 
rough chair near the table, drew 
from the pocket of his black velvet 
waistcoat several folded papers. 
Sadly he put them on the table, re- 
taining one in his hand, which he 
opencd and read. Sighing, he ex- 
claimed: “Here my grandfather, 
Bentivoylio, says I am too much 
alarmed! I asked for as:istance, 
and here is the response, equivalent 
to a negative. Oh! how base! He 
fears the Duke too much to help me. 
Perhaps, after taking my little State, 
the designs of Ossar will fasten 
upon Bologne. Patience! He little 
knows his own danger.” Folding 
up this unwelcome note, Astorre 
took up another. “The Venetians! 
Umph! Their affairs are so much 
embroiled! They, also! Alas! in 
what a miserable state art thou, un- 
happy Italy! Milan, Geneva, Pisa! 
Here, the artillery of the King of 
France ; there, the fleets of Spain. 
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This one or that one conquers— 
what choice is there? Italy! And 
these envious republics will fall, one 
by one, like bunches of grapes ga- 
thered in théir season. Alas! our 
poor cities are gambled away! And 
Valentine, like a dog, crouches un- 
der the ‘able where Italy is being 
devoured, ready to grasp the rich 
bones that the satiated guests allow 
to fall!” 

Oppressed by these sad thoughts, 
Astorre hid his face in his hands 
and groaned aloud. Some one 
placed a lamp upon the table and 
withdrew. Astorre, immersed in his 
bitter reflections, was not aware how 
long he had been sitting there, and 
that it would soon be night. He 
had forgotten that he had not tasted 
food s.nce morning ; it seemed that 
his body, oppressed by the anguish 
of his soul, was torpid and insensi- 
ble to its natural wants. But the 
active Cencio did not forget his mas- 
ter, and he was yet with his face bu- 
ried in his hands, when the voice of 
his servant roused him from the 
species of lethargy in which he had 
fallen, and urged him, with the most 
affectionate expressions, to take a 
little nourishment. Astorre yielded. 
But who is Cencio? He himself was 
thus in the habit of singing his own 
history : 

**1.—I have no ‘ather nor mother, 
nor relations, nor shelter. My fa- 
ther is the Great Author of all 
things, and my roof the arch of 
heaven. 

“2.—No one smiled on my infan- 
cy ; a goat suckled me; in my youth, 
the fruits of the ground nourished 
me, and I drank from the brook. 
An adult, the bread of charity satis- 
fies my hunger, and I drink the tears 














“3.—I am poor but honest ; Iam 
scarred, but my soul is clean.” 

This is the history of Cencio. As- 
torre, since his infancy, had been 
accustomed to see him as he was 
now, covered with scabs, and dressed 
in rags. In the meantime, night 
was approaching, and the moon, ma- 
jestically rising, showed a pallid 
light through the windows. Then 
said Cencio : 

“This is the hour ; let us depart, 
your excellency.” 

“ Are the merchants gone ?” 

“T saw them depart on the fri- 
gate for Venice.” 

“ And the Armenian ?” 

“T never left his side.” 

“ Then let us go.” 

In the most distant part of the 
city was a vast palace; its occupants 
were few—so few that a great part 
of the saloons remained for ever 
empty. However, on this evening, 
large lamps of bronze were burning 
in some of the apartments, and in 
the court yard a great number of 
flambeaux were lighted. An unu- 
sual crowd of cavaliers and gentle- 
men were ascending the steps, which 


were covered with carpet. In the ~ 


principal saloon sounded a light 
harmony, and the rustle of an ani- 
mated dance. Astorre and his guide 
stopped a moment to take breath. 
Here Astorre left Cencio, and ad- 
vancing through the long file of 
brilliantly illuminated rooms, ar- 
rived at the ball-room. He turned 
his eyes towards a group of gentle- 
men who seemed to be occupied 
with the dancers, but who were in 
reality thinking of something far 
different. Astorre, seeing that they 
understood the sign agreed upon, 
accosted them, made himself known, 
and heard them murmur, “ We 
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are all here.” Then, one by one, at 
different times, and by different 
ways, they left the saloon, and de- 
scending @ narrow staircase, and 
traversing many rooms, they all 
found themselves in an immense sa- 
loon, hung with black, and dimly 
lighted by a silver lamp swung from 
the ceiling. There were wooden 
seats fixed against the wall; on one 
side, and opposite to them, a wood- 
en tribune. Every one took his 
place near the tribune, to which the 
highest in authority ascended, and 
spoke these words : 

“ Illustrious Lords—Every one of 
us here present, filled with horr.r 
at the many atrocious acts commit- 
ted by Casar Borgia, against the 
honor of the Italian women, like 
brave and true cavaliers, feels im- 
pelled to grasp the hilt of his sword, 
and to swear to immerse it in the 
blood of the monster. But he holds 
a hundred eyes open for his own se- 
curity, so that it is not easy for the 
vindicating steel to reach him. Now, 
however, noble lords, we are not 
here to discuss the honor of vitupe- 
rated women, nor the gold robbed, 
nor the innocent blood spilled 
through treachery, but for yet more 
grave matters. Our life, our state, 
are in peril. The ambition of Bor- 
gia, increased by his many crimes, 
now, like a swelling torrent, threat- 
ens to inundate our provinces. This, 
my lords, was the intention of the 
Duke as far back as the March of 
"97, or even before that; but I say 


‘in ’97, because it was then that he 


wet his hands with fraternal blood!” 
A sentiment of horror pervaded 
the assembly at these words. 
“Yes, noble lords, the Duke of 
Candia, brother to Cesar Borgia, 
one of the obstacles to his designs, 
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died on the night of the 15th of 
June, assassinated by Cesar. But 
let us follow the order of events. 
The year after, we see the Cardinal 
Cesar Borgia warmly declaring in 
consistory that the Cardinal’s hat 
was top heavy for ‘him, because he 
wished to change it for ® crown, and 
to return to arms and the world. 
On the 17th of August, we behold 
him Captain ; not, however, taking 
this step until he had asked money 
and a wife from the French mon- 
arch. Nothing less than being the 
son-in-law of a powerful king would 
satisfy him. This, neither destiny, 
nor the king, nor Madonna Carlotta, 
would permit ; nevertheless, Ozsar 
Borgia does not lose courage, but 
throws his covetous eyes on the fer- 
tile regions of Marca and Romagna. 
King Louis protects him. He en- 
lists every kind of outlaw and exile 
who wishes to escape the gallows 
and hard labor. With this handful 
of assassins he will fall on our cities, 
putting them to fire and sword. 
And what limit can we expect to the 
license of soldiers whose commander 
is worse than themselves? Where 
will be the bounds to their'slaugh‘er 
and rapine? Ah! already I see the 
flames of our burning houses, the 
streets inundated with blood, and 
amongst the ruin and bloodshed, 
our wives and daughters violated. 
Oh, God! we shall hear nothing but 
shrieks and groans mingled with in- 
sults «nd blasphemy from our un- 
bridled conquerors. The temples of 
worship profaned by sacriligious 
bands!” 

Copious tears moistened the face 
of the speaker, and his hearers 
shared his excitement. 

“Ah! so many dreadful scenes of 
lust and misfortune, we are, per- 
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haps, yet in time to stop, my lords. 
Before the power of the Duke is al- 
lowed to increase, we must put a 
limit to his ambition. Let us make 
this the basis of a union of all our 
separate interests into one. Here 
are the facts exposed, here unveiled 
the peril that threatens us. It re- 
mains for you, noble lords, to dis- 
cuss the measures for our mutual 
safety.” 

Almost all present proposed to 
fortify their castles, and to pledge 
each other to mutual defence, and 
to make use of any and every occa- 
sion to rid Italy of their common 
enemy, making use of poison, or 
the poignard, if necessary. Al- 
though an atrocious measure, and 
difficult of execution, it was, never- 
theless, justifiable by the laws of re- 
prisals, and, had it been carried out, 
might have spared Italy much sub- 
sequent misiortune; but Manfredi, 
burning with youthful ardor and 
love of virtue, ascended the steps 
of the Tribune, and thus spoke: 

** Noble Lords—Is it possible that 
I have heard men and princes pro- 
posing the poignard of a bravo and 
the poison of a Borgia as the means 
of overcoming the enemy of our 
hearths and homes? Do you, then, 
8o little esteem your subjects, and 
so much fear the hired assassins of 
a miserable adventurer? Never !— 
Never will we imitate the assassin 
to punish one. God will punish 
his private cries. Let us leave 
them to the sword of divine jus ice; 
we will unsheath our's to defend 
our castles. Assaulted, we will glo- 
riously repel the attacks of the in- 
famous wolf. I will then approve 
the confederation and the strength- 
ening of the castles. Observe fur- 
ther that the boldness of the Duke 
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consists solely in his armistice with 
France. We must, in some way, 
break the league between Borgia 
and Louis: the Twelfth. If we do 
not succeed in this, we shall be able 
at least to weaken the tie. The 
King has no need of Cesar Borgia, 
and he regards his own interests. 
To ruin the Duke with the King, 
calumny is not necessary. The most 
energetic representations of our 
cities, united to a gift, which the 
French monarchs never refuse, will 
suffice. This is the better way. 
Deprived of the assistance of the 
King of France, Cesar Borgia will 
be nothing more than the head of 


a troop of brigands, impotent in. 


their attacks. Want of food will 
oblige the Duke to disband his mer- 
cenaries, and they will be destroyed 
by our united soldiers. This, no- 
ble lords, is what I humbly propose 
to your high considerations. We 
will save ourselves, and the memory 
of our glorious deeds will live in 
the hearts of our posterity.” 

As Astorre descended from the 
steps of the Tribune, he was met 
with encomiums from the assem- 
blage, and the idea of getting rid 
of the Duke by treachery no longer 
remained in the mind of any one. 
The oath of the confederacy was 
then taken, the nobles standing, 
with their swords drawn. Man- 
fredi felt his heart expand as he 
saw the swords crossed, and a flash 
of living light blazed from his blue 
eyes. They talked long afterwards 
as to the possibility of inducing the 
Florentines to join the league, and 
determined to place themselves in 
the front of the Duke at the first 
outbreak of hostilities. It was then 
concluded to write to the Republic, 
and also to send some one to ex- 
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plain the urgency of affairs, and 
how the contemplated elevation of 
the Duke would be pernicious to all 
Italy, and ‘to call attention to the 
fact that there was @ reasonable 
hope that Italy would return to her 
former tranquility, if this pest of 
Christianity could be extinguished. 
The Florentines could hope nothing 
from the friendship of a man who 
only used his friends as instruments 
of his own aggrandizement. The 
few fortresses faithful to Cesar Bor- 
gia were ready to rebel, and it 
would be impossible for him to 
make war with his few people in 
the midst of a hostile country. 
These and other arguments were 
addressed tq the Florentines before 
the meeting dissolved, and, one by 
one, the nobles signed the paper, 
which was then dated, sealed, and 
d-spatched to Florence. While 
awaiting the response, it was con- 
sidered best to be informed of the 
steps of the Duke; but the difficulty 
was to find a man who would be 
both faithful, and not likely to 
cause suspicion. Several were pro- 
posed; but one from this motive, 
another from that, was rejected, 
when from one of the sides of the 
room was heard a voice singing: “I 
have no father, nor mother, nor 
brother,” aud, at the same time, ap- 
peared from under the Tribune a 
man, covered with sores, and dress- 
ed in rags, standing in the midst of 
the assembly. All were stupefied, 
imagined him to be a spy, and were 
about to throw themselves upon 
him, when Astorre (as, no doubt, 
has the reader) recognized the poor 
Cencio, and, to the great astonish- 
ment of all present, cried: “This 
is the man to dog the ‘steps of the 
Duke of Valentine,” and, having ex- 
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plained to his friends his character, 
no one doubted his faithfulness and 
ability. Being asked if he would 
accept the important mission, this 
extraordinary man responded by a 
slight inclination of his head, and 
the last verse of his story, “I am 
scarred, but my soul is pure,” and 
then disappeared under the Tri- 
bune. All hoping that the Floren- 
tines would decide against the 
Duke, and, believing that they had 
a kind of phantom to watch his 
movements, the nobles, with more 
tranquil minds, broke up the meet- 
ing. Most of them, especially the 
younger ones, returned to the ball, 
fearing their absence might be no- 
ticed, Astorre remained until the 
break of day. Reaching the door 
of the palace, he saw, with surprise, 
his horse already caparisoned, and 
Cencio holding him by the bridle. 
Astorre involuntarily exclaimed: 

“Cencio, are you really. human ?” 

At that question Cencio smiled, 
perhaps for the first time in the life 
of his mendicancy; and, radiant 
with joy, instead of replying with 
his accustomed song, he said: 

“The time will come when I shall 
be known This night I have com- 
menced my mission.” 

Astorre was struck with surprise 
at these words, and those which 
followed: 

“God uses the most feeble of His 
servants to accomplish His grandest 
designs. More frequently the gad- 
fly laughs at the lion than the lion 
atthe fly. Look round and see— 
the serpent for his insidiousness 
suffered the bruising of his head. 
But the insidious man is worse 
than the serpent; his head merits to 
be bruised.” - 
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And, then, with a terrible accent, 
he exclaimed: 

* And I have bruised.” 

Then, drawing Astorre to a re- 
mote and unfrequented way, which 
led to the bridge, where were many 
heaps of stone, he threw one aside, 
with his foot, and to the eyes of 
Astorre appeared the pale and livid 
corpse of the Armenian. Astorre 
drew back, as if struck by a thun- 
derbolt, the idea of treachery was 
80 repugnant to his soul: 

“What hast thou done, misera- 
ble creature?” he cried, threaten- 
ingly—“ whathast thoudone? Lis- 
ten—a man that is a homicide serves 
not me. I retake the mission con- 
fided to thee. Go, and let me never 
again see thee.” 

But Cencio was sobbing bitterly: 

“No,” said he, “I will not re- 
nounce my holy mission, never. 
Hear me—hear me. This man, af- 
ter departing on the frigate, was 
joined by a light skiff, into which he 
embarked in the middle of the 
night. He believed himself secure, 
but his evil genius betrayed him. 
I watched him. He advanced 
straight to the Tribune, and, con- 
cealing himself under it, heard all 
that was said regarding the Duke. 
Nothing remained for him, but tri- 
umphantly to depart, and render 
vain the most holy projects. Al- 
ready he was out of the saloon— 
already regaining his light barque. 
Already! But his evil genius ac- 
companied him. There he is—the 
secret is spent with him—but I did 
not murder him.” 

At these words Astorre embrace d 
the poor Cencio, who, content in 
that embrace, exclaimed: 

“From this time forth I feel I 
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- have a brother,” and, rapid as a 
flash, he disappeared. 

Manfredi, wrapped in h's mantle, 
and, drawing his bonnet over his 
eyes, traversed the city at a gallop, 
and to:k the road to Faenza. The 
sun was risen, How many things 
had transpired in twenty-four hours! 
The mind of the youth was agitat- 
ed by a thousand thonghts, “TI will 
save my State! Ah! not alone for 
myself—for the love of my people— 
for the love they bear me.” Then 
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he would think, “What will the 
Fidrentines answer?” And, mixed 

with these ideas, ware the flash of 
the lights, the sound of the instra- 
ments, and the wan fate of the dead 
Armenian. In the midst of these 
reveries, he artived. at the spot 
where, the morning before, he had 
saved the young girl, In approach- 
ing the place he felt a strange emo- 
tion, which increased, as he discov- 
ered the presence of Omar, his at- 
tendant. 
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Tux fascinating stories of Muel- 
bach, translated into English, with 
tantalizing foot notes, and extensive- 
ly read, have stimulated curiosity as 
to many of the historical characters 
referred to—characters somewhat 
obscure to readers on this side of 
the Atlantic; for even well read peo- 
ple may be pardoned for want of 
familiarity with the intricacies of 
German history. ‘Who that lives in 
this country, without access to good 
libraries, has not, while reading the 
story of “ Frederick the Great and 
his Family,” wished a hundred times 
for the Memoirs of Baron Frederick 
Trenck, so often referred to in ‘hose 
notes, to know what is true and 
what is fiction in the account of his 
imprisonment, sufferings, and his 
prodigious efforts to escape. The 
story, as told in his memoirs, is 
enough like fiction to make one 
doubt its truth, but, such as it is, I 
will attempt to condense it, to gra- 
tify a curiosity'very natural. 


Baron Trenck was born at Kon- 
igsburg, in Prussia, February 16th, 
1726, of one of the miost noble 
families of the country. Prossia 
had then begun to enlarge itself at 
the expense of her neighbors, and 
Trenck, as he grew up, acquired a 
thirst for military glory, fostered by 
the times. With this, he had a 
handsome person, a powerful frame, 
and a strong love of knowledge, 
which caused him to store his mind 
with the riches of ancient and mo- 
dern learning. At sixteen, he was 
introduced to Frederick II., King 
of Prussia, by whom he was flatter- 
ingly received, and appointed a ¢a-. 
det in his body-guard. This wasa. 
“crack” body of troops, consisting . 
of six officers, and one hundred.and ' 
forty men, with some supernume- . 
raries, in which Frederick 
rated the handsomest men He.could 
find. This was highly gratifying to 
Trenck’s vanity, quality which en- 
tered largely into his composition. . 
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The King himself instructed the 
officers of this corps, who were sub- 
jected to a discipline somewhat of 
the strictest. The story of Frede- 
rick’s digcipline and its results is 
well known. As a relaxation from 
severe discipline, detachments from 
the body-guard. were allowed to 
take semi-recreation in Berlin, when 
some of the more favored officers 
were allowed to dine with the King, 
and, on gala days, with the Queen. 
On account of some surprising feats 
of memory, and other exhibitions 
of talent, drawn out in an examina- 


tion before the King, he gave him™ 


a Cornet’scommission in the Guards, 
and also a splendid equipment, 
which was very costly, in that corps. 
Trenck had now every prospect of 
winning his way, to the highest ho- 
nors; but his overweening vanity, 
permitted him to set his affections 
upon a sister of the King, who im- 
prudently encouraged him. I can- 
not here attempt to unravel the ro- 
mance, and the facts which Muel- 
bach has wound around the affair, 
but shall only follow Trenck in the 
difficulties into which it plunged 
him. He had distinguished himself 
for courage in a campaign in Aus- 
tria, before the King was aware of 
his presumption, and thus, such 
was his reluctance to punish him, 


that he did not do so until Trenck, 


gave fresh cause for. offence, by res 
ceiving from a.relative in the Aus- 
trian ‘pervice a present of horses 
and a letter of friendship, which 
caused the King to doubt his loy- 
alty. Without trial or, explanation, 
at nineteen, years of age, he had 
him cat into prison, in the citadel 


of Glatz—a, treatment | as unexpect- 


ed as it was humiliating. Smart- 
ing ‘under @ sense of injustice, 
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Trenck did not pursue the politic 
course of an humble petition to the 
King, but demanded a court-mar- 
tial, which only had the effect of 
further. exasperating | his despotic 
master. Despairing of redress, he 
set himself in earnest, to escape. 
His efforts to escape and his fail- 
ures, constitute in themselves a 
thrilling romance. His first attempt 
to regain his liberty was frustrated 
by the treachery of a fellow-prison- 
er, who obtained his own pardon 
by betraying his schemes. All the 
officers of this garrison were more 
or less dissatisfied, having been 
drafted from other regiments, and 
8 nt to do garrison duty, as a pnn- 
ishment for some slight, infraction 
of miliary duty; he, therefore, had 
some hope of winning’ them over, 
as it was known among them that 
he had money. Having procured a 
file from one of them, he filed away 
the bars from the window of his 
prison, and, with the aid of thongs, 
cut from his. portmanteau, and 
strips of his sheets, fastened toge- 
ther, he descended the perilous 
height of ninety. feet to the moat. 
The rain and darkness seemed at 
first to favor his enterprise, but the 
rain had also filled the moat with 
mud. and water; and, in his attempt 
to cross it, he soon found himself, 
after incredibl« effortsat extrication, 
so stuck in the mud, that he was 
compelled to call to the sentinel 
to inform the governor of his situ- 
ation, , He was left standing in the 
mire till noon, the sport of the sol- 
diers. Exhausted and dirty, his 


long hair covered with mud, he was 


sent. back. to his prison, the victim 
of shame and ppointment. It 


will be thought that. the ludicrous 
termination F this escapade would 
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have cooled his ardor. for a time, 
but he panted for his liberty, of 


which he had, been. so , unjustly , 
robbed. Soon after this. fruitless, 


effort, a Major Doo, accompanied 
by two. officers, . visited, him, and 
addressed to him a severe lecture 
on the heinousness of his offeneé in 
attempting to escape, and called 
him a traitor to his country. At 
that instant he seized the Major’s 
sword, sprang to the door, tumbled 
the sentinel to the bottom of the 
stairs, attacked the relief, guard 
drawn up before the prison door, 
threw them into confusion, wound- 
ed four of them, made through the 
rest, and gave an astonishing and 
dangerous leap over the breast- 
works, without injury; he was 
equally fortunate in leaping the 
second wall; the guns of the men 
were not loaded, and, as no one 
dared to follow his perilous leaps, 
he had the start of them fully half 
an hour by the time they went 
throu h the town to. the gate, 
Meeting a sentinel in a narrow 
passage, he parried his bayovet, 
and, wounding him, passed on; 
another sentinel running from the 
outworks to seize him, he attempt- 
ed to close the palisades, but was 
unluckily caught by the foot, and 
received. a slight. bayonet-wound. 
Thus entangled, he was beaten, by 
the soldiers with the butts of their 
muskets, and dragged back, wound- 
ed- and bleeding, to his , prison, 
The hardships of his imprisonment, 
were increased on account of hig 
desperate efforts to escape, and his 
sufferings were further augmented 
by learning that his sentence had 
originally only been for one year's 
confinement; and that but ‘for his 
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_ their enemies, , 


unlucky. efforts, he would have been 
released in three weeks, . 

With the help of money, and the 
compassion. with whick be had in- 
spired his guards, he made another 
effort to escape, by bribing about 
thirty.,of them. This design was 
betrayed by an Austrian deserter, 
to whom it had been confided. His 
friends, finding they were betrayed, 
attempted in vain to release him by 
forcing the doors of his dungeon. 
Failing in that, nineteen of them 
escaped into Bohemia. His con- 
dition. was now hopeless in the ex- 
treme; persecuted and maltreated, 
with no money, and. no prospect. of 
any amelioration, he had almost 
given up in despair. In ‘his con- 
dition, he. attracted the sympathy 
of a Lieutenant Bark; a Dane, who . 
told him that it was humanly'im- 
possible for him to escape, unless 
the officer of the guard should as- 
sist, and that, while he. was willing 
to sacrifice his life for him, he could 
not so far forget his honor as to 
desert while on guard, but-he in- 
troduced a Lieutenant Schell who 
did not seem to.be affected by any 
such nice considerations: The gov- 
ernor was,apprise | by a spy of what 
was passing, and issded an order 
for the arrest.of Schell. Schell re- 
ceived timel, notice from a friend, 
who had procured a horse, and 
might easily have escaped into Bo- 
hemia, but, instead. of doing 80, he 
ran into Tr< nck’s prison, and, hand- 
ing him,.a corporal’s, sabre; ; which 
he had concealed under his cloak, 


informed him of his betrayal, and 
_ only begged. that he would not suf- 


fer him to; fall into'the hands of 
followed. Schell, ; 


who told the sentinel that he was 
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enly taking the prisoner to the 
officers’ apartment, which he did, 
but passed out at another door. 
They had not gone far when they 
‘were met by two officers of the garri- 
son; springing on “the rampart, they 
leaped from the wall. Trenck es- 
caped any serious injury, but his 
friend was not so fortunate, having 
dislocated his ankle. He handed 
his sword to Trenck, and begged 
him to dispatch him, and fly; but, 
instead of doing so, Trenck took 
him in his arms, as he was a small 
man, and pushed for the palisades. 
It was fortunate for the fagitives 
that it soon became so dark that 
they could not be seen. As on the 
previous occasion, their leap over 
the wall had given them. the start 
of their pursuers. All was confu- 
sion and noise in the garrison; the 
alarm guns:were fired, to arouse 
the country, which usually caused 
the peasants and hussars to stop the 
passes. It was generally consider- 
ed impossible to escape from Glatz 
unless the fugitives got some hours’ 
start before the alarm was given. 


After going a hundred paces, | 


Trenck put Schell on the ground, 
to take a view of the situation, and 
to determine their course.- It was 
pitchy dark; he asked where they 
were, the direction of Bohomia, and 
also where was the River Neiss. 
His friend was so much exhausted 
that he could not speak, but point- 
ed the direction. He again took 
him upon his shoulders, and carried 
him to the river. Hearing the alarm 
sounding in the villages, he entered 
the river, which was a little frozen, 
and swam across. It was a severe 
hardship, swimming’a river in De- 
cember, and remaining eighteen 
hours .afterwards in the open air. 
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He carried Schell on his shoulders 
for twelve hours, when he found he 
could hobble along with a stick a: 
short distance, and thus, at times, 
relieve him a little of his burden. 
After surmounting innumerable dif- 
ficulties ‘in avoiding capture, they 
found themselves, at break of day, 
only a few hundred yards from a 
village, at the footof the mountain. 
To escape the vigilance of the vil- 
lagers, they hit upon the following 
stratagem: Trenck cut his finger, 
and smeared the blood over his face 
and clothes, to give himself the ap- 
pearance of being dangerously 
wounded. He then carried Schell 
as near to the house as was practi- 
cable to avoid discovery; then 
Schell tied his hands, but loosely, 
so that he could disengage himself 
in case of need, and hobbled after 
him, calling for help. Seging two 
old peasants, Schell ordered them 
to go to the village, and bring a 
cart, and tell a magistrate, adding: 
“T have seized a knave, who has 
killed my horse, and in the struggle 
I have put out my ankle. However, 
I have wounded and bound him. 
Fly quickly and fetch a cart, lest he 
should die before he is hanged.” 
The peasant woman took’ compas- 
sion on them, and gave them mik 
and. bread to eat. In a short time, 
one of the old peasants recognized 
Schell as one of the fugitives de- 
scribed by persons searching for 
them. ‘Trenck threw off his dis- 
guise, and, running to the stable, 
while Schell detained the old man, 
he found three horses, two of which 
he took, and easily effected their 
escape, though hotly pursued. 
When safely arrived at Brannard, 
in Bohemia, ‘he sent the horses to 
their owner, and the corporal’s 
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sword back to Glatz. He also wrote 
to the King of Prussia, protesting 
his innocence, and supplicating jus- 
tice, but received no answer. 
erty was very sweet to Trenck, but 
his position was far from comfort- 
able. He had ever lived among the 
first people of the land, and had 
every want supplied. He now found 
himself a stranger in a. strange land, 
with but one louis d’or in his purse, 
and his friend Schell so crippled as 
to require ceveral weeks for his re- 
covery. When he recovered, they 
found they had sold everything they 
could spare, and had between them 
but four florins left. Trenck had 
hoped for assistance from his Aus- 
trian cousin, Trenck, whose present 
of horses had done so much to- 
wards getting him into trouble, but, 
to his dismay, he found that he was 
closely confined, and under criminal 
prosecution. After great hardship 
and suffering, he, with Schell, visit- 
ed his sister in Brandenburg, hop- 
ing for assistance from her. Before 
arriving there, they were reduced to 
such straits as to be compelled to 
sell Schell’s waistcoat to avoid star- 
vation. His sister and her husband 
were so terrified at the idea of .re- 
ceiving a proscribed wanderer, that 
they refused to see him, and re- 
quested him to depart. 

At Ebling he received assistance 
from friends, and thence. proceeded 
to Vienna. There, though received 
with some kindness, he soon found 
that he was likely to be involved in 
certain misfortunes which had over- 
taken his eousin. 

Leaving Vienta, he met at,Nu- 
remberz a body of Russian, troops, 
marching to the Netherlands, com- 
manded by a relative of his mother. 
Advised by his relative to join the 
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Russian service, he did so, and re- 
ceived the’ command of a company 
of dragoons. Peace soon followed, 
and, having been named heir to his 
cousin, who had died in Austria, he 
proceeded to Vienna. There, after 
protracted law-suits respecting his 
cousin’s property, of which he only 
realized a fraction, he f.und that, 
by his pertinacity in defending his 
claims, he had incurred the enmity 
of men in power, who plotted his 
ruin. Although in the Austrian 
service, he did not think it impru- 
dent to go to the independent city 
of Dantzic to arrange the affairs of 
his mother, who had recently died. 
The Prussian authorities were no- 
tified of this movement ‘by his ene- 
mies, and, regardless of the rights 
of their weaker neighbor, had him 
arrested, and carried, under a strong 
escort, to Berlin, from whence 
Frederick sent him, with little cere- 
mony, to the fortress of Madge- 
burg. ; 
HIS SECOND IMPRISONMENT. 

One would think that up to this 
time fortune had dealt out to Trenck 
more than the average share of mis- 
fortunes that fall to the lot of one 
man, but in reality his evils were 
only about to commence. Arriving 
at Madgeourg, he was deprived of 
all his money and trinkets, and cast 
into a dungeon prepared for his re- 
ception. This dungeon was a case- 
mate, six feet wide by ten long. The 
window, double barred and grated, 
was in'a wall seven feet ‘hick, so si- 
tuated that, though he had light, he 
could see neither heavén nor earth, 
nor could he see or be seen by any 
one; a bedstead, mattrass ‘and stove, 
immovably ironed ‘to the floor, con- 
stituted the furniture of his doleful 
chamber, He was furnished but a 
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pound and a half of mouldy bread 
and a jug of water, once in twenty- 
four hours, which was handed him 
through an aperture in the door. 


Having an excellent appetite, he 
suffered excessively from hunger. 


His experience was the common one 
under like circumstances. Imme- 
diately after dropping to sleep, he 
would dream of feasting at some 
table, luxuriously loaded. When 
awakened by the pangs of hunger, 
the dishes vanished, and nothing 
remained but the reality of his dis- 
tress. His tortures prevented sleep. 
The eleven months that this state 
of things continued, he afterwards 
looked upon as the severest of all 
the trials of his fortitude, of which 
his life furnished such a number. 
Such severities produced an eager 
desire for liberty. 

He observed, when his imprison- 
ment had continued about two 
months, that the weekly visitation 
of the governor and town major, 
the only times his prison doors were 
ever opened, occurred invariably on 
the same day of the week; he there- 
upon commenced a plan of escape, 
which would have been prevented 
by more regular visitations. Guard- 
ed by only one sentinel at a time, 
he soon found among the reliefs 
two who described. to him the situ- 
ation of his prison. His plan was 
to penetrate to the adjoining case- 
mate, the door of which was not 
shut, and escape to Saxony. By 

t labor and perseverance he 
worked off the iron which fastened 
the stove—that, with the nails pro- 


cured in the operation, furnished 


his tools, all. of which he catefully 


replaced in expectation of. the 
| weekly visit. His task was to work 
’ ga hole through ‘the wall, seven feet 


‘ 
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thick, behind and concealed by the 
stove. The first layer of the wall 
was of brick, the rest of hewn stone. 
He was compelled to number the 
bricks and stone to enable him to 


‘replace them carefully when a visit 


was expected. To prevent disco- 
very, he had to pound up the mor- 
tar, and, wetting it, filled up the in- 
terstices, and, with a brush made 
with his hair, he neatly whitewash- 
ed the place, so that it was not ob- 
served in the darkened room. This 
plastering and whitewashing opera- 
tion, he computes that he perform- 
ed at least one hundred times. His 
greatest trouble was to remove the 
rubbish, all of which he could not 
replace. To effect this, he scatter- 
ed it about his chamber, and ground 
it fine with his feet. This dust he 
strewed in the aperture of the win- 
dow, which he was enabled to reach 
by using the now loosened stove. 
He tied splinters from his bedstead, 
together with the raveled yarn of 
an old stocking, and made a brush 
of his long hair, and, having work- 
ed a hole under the grating of the 
window, with his mop he pushed 
the dust to the outer side of the 
window, and, waiting for the wind at 
night to blow it away, he swept it 
out, and no appearance of it re- 
nained. He supposed that by this 
expedient he rid himself of three 
hundred weight of earth; but, this 
being insufficient, he resorted to 
the plan of making the dirt into 
little balls, and blowing them out 
with paper tubes. He was much 
assisted in his labors by a kind- 
hearted sentinel, who gave him an 
old iron ramrod and g knife. After 
unremitting labors for six months, 
he approached the accomplishmcnt 
of his designs. He had won the 
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sympathies of several _ sentinels; 
and, among others, an old. grena- 
dier, named Gefbardt; from him he 
gained valuable information of the 
circumstances which might conduce 
to his escape. By his assistance he 
became acquainted with a young 
Jewess, whose father had suffered 
ten years’ imprisonment, She won 
over two other sentinels, who per- 
mi ted her to speak to him when 
they stood guard. By tying his 
splinters tugether, he made a stick 
long enough to reach the palisades, 
which enabled him to obtain paper, 
and to communicate with his friends 
by writing, in which he was assisted 
by this compassionate girl, and he 
also obtained another knife aud a 
file. ~ 

At this time the King came to re- 
view at Mudgeburg, and fearing his 
escape, ordered a new cell to be 
built, prescribing, himself, the ivons 
by which he was to be secured. 
Gefhardt heard of this, and inform- 
ed him, telling him that the: new 
cell could not be completed for a 
month., Working with renewed en- 
ergy, he was at the point of success ; 
but on the very night which he had 
appointed for his flight, and some 


days sooner than he had supposed, 


his new quarters could be completed, 
a carriage was driven up to the door 
of his prison, which was thrown 
open so quickly as barely to enable 
him to conceal his knif», he was or- 
dered to dress himself; irons were 
fastened on his wrists and, ankles ; 

his eyes were bandaged, and he was, 
cotiducted to his new cell. . These, 
enormous chains, fastened to a ring 


in the wall, were fixed to hisankles,. 


_ which only enabled him, with con- 
_ giderable pain, to move from.side to 
side three or four feet; they next 
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riyited a huge iron band of, about a 
hand’s breadth, around his naked 
body, to which hung a chain, sus- 
pending an iron bar as thick as a 
man’sarm, and twofeet long, at each 
end of which was a handenff. to re- 
ceive his,wrists. As they left him, 
he heard the horrible grating of four 
doors that were suc ssively locked 
on him. .H. sat destitute, alone, in 
thick darkness, upon the bare earth, 
with a weight of fetters insupport- 
able to nature, The description of 
his dungeon I will. give you in his 
own words : 

“Day at length, returned, but 
where was its splendor? . Fled—I 
beheld it not, Yet was its glimmer- 
ing obscurity sufficient to show me 
my dungeon. In breadth it was 
about eight feet, in length ten. No 
stove was allowed, In acorner was 
a seat four bricks broad, on which I 
might sit. and xecline against the 
wall, Opposite the ring to which I 
was fastened, the light was admitted 
through a semicircular. aperture, 
one foot high and two in diameter. 
This aperture ascended to the centre 
of the wall, which was six feet thick, 
and at the central part was a close 
iron, grating, from, which outward 
the aperture descended, and its ex- 
tremities were secured by strong 
iron, bars... My dungeon, was. built 
in ‘the ditch of the fortification, and 
the aperture by which the. light en 
tered: was so.covered by the wall of 
the rampart, that instead of, finding 
immediate , passage, the light only 
gained jadmission,.. by , reflection. 
‘This, considering the. smallness of 

the aperture, and , the, impediments 
of grating and iron bars, must needs 
make, the obscurity great, yet, my 
amma in time ,bepame so, aceustomed 

this glimmering, ‘that I could. see 
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a mouse run. Between the grating 
and the bars was a glass window, 
with a small central casement, which 
might be opened to admit the air. 
The name of Trenck was built in the 
wall in red brick, and under my feet 
was a tombstone with the name of 
Trenck also cut on it, and carved 
with a death’s head. The doors of 
my dungeon were double, and form- 
ed of oak; without these was an 
open space, or front cell, which was 
likewise. shut in by double doors. 
The ditch in which this dread- 
falden was built was enclosed on 
both sides by palisades twelve feet 
high.” 

The only exercise Trenck could 
now take was by jumping up and 
down ; he kept himself warm by 
swinging his arms. The tombstone 
was not an inappropriate ornament, 
as the water trickled down from the 
thick arches, and he states that he 
was immersed in water for six 
months. Nothing but his hercu'ean 
frame and buoyant hopes could have 
sustained what was no doubt in- 
tended to destroy him. He was vi- 
sited daily at noon, at which times 
the doors had to be kept open to 
prevent the dampness of the air 
from putting out the candles. A 
camp bed and mattress were fur- 
nished him, and, to his great joy, a 
much larger supply of bread. But 
his joy was of short duration ; his 
long fast had so injured his diges- 
tion, that his excess brought on vio- 
lent cramps, from which he thought 
he would have died. Not able to 
extend himself on his mattress, he 
drew his fetters together, so as to 
enable him to sit on it, and then 
he reflected that of all his nights 
of suffering, this was the foremost. 
Recovering in three days from 
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this unhappy condition, his thoughts 
again turned to means of escape. 
He forced his right hand through 





‘ the handenff, though, in the ef- 


fort, the blood trickled from his 
nails ; he could not withdraw the 
left hand, but by rubbing the rivit 
with a brick, effected its release. 
His great strength enabled him to 
bend back the hook fastened in the 
ring round his body, and also by 
doubling, twisting, and wrenching 
the links of the chain which held 
him to the wall, and by violent leaps 
upwards, to break that also. All 
these he managed so to rearrange 
as to avoid detection, although from 
the swollen condition of his right 
hand, he found it very difficult at. 
first to force it back into its hand- 
handcuff, which he did after suffer- 
ing excruciating pain. His present 
plan was to cut round the locks of 
the oaken door. He found to his 
joy that they were only an inch 
thick, and thought it possible to cut 
through them all in twenty-four 
hours. Such was the condition of 
his right hand that he had to defer 
the execrtion of his plans for seve- 
ral days. When he found his hand 
sufficiently recovered, as soon as his 
daily visitation was over, he com- 
menced operations. The first of the 
double doors, which opened in- 
ward, was conquered ‘in an hour. 
The next was a very different task, 
it opened outward, and he found, 
after cutting round the lock, that it 
was fastened by a bar, and there was 
nothing left but to cut the whole 
door away above the bar. Inces- 
sant and incredible labor made this 
possible, though everything had to 
be done in the dark, and his fingers 
were lacerated and eluthed with 
blood. At daylight the task was ac- 
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- complished, and the next of the 
double doors attacked ; this, as it 
opened inward, was soon overcome. 
The sun rose, and the fourth was to 
be cut as the second. His strength 
had failed, and bo‘h hands were 
raw. After restinz awhile, he set to 
work again, and had made a cut cf 
a foot long, when his knife snapped, 
and the broken blade fell on the 
other side. This ended all his hopes. 
Dispirited, and mad with pain and 
oppression, he returned to his cell 
and awaited detection in a sort of 
dogged despair. He determined, 
however, to force a capitulation from 
his keepers that his efforts to escape 
should be passed over, und his con- 
dition, at least, not made worse than 
it had been. When they came, 
they were astonished to find him as 
he stood, desperate, besmeared with 
blood, with long, shaggy beard and 
hair, kis broken knife in one hand, 
and a brick in the other, a picture 
of horror, defying them to do their 
worst, and vowing that he would not 
be taken alive, unless they promised 
that they would heap no greater 
hardships upon him. His fierce ap- 
pearance staggered the guard that 
were ordered to take him. Owing 
to the narrow passage, only two 
could approach him at one time. 
The order was renewed. When the 
foremost grenadier was knocked 
down, the rest fell back to avoid the 
missiles. The capitulation was ef- 
fected, and they agreed to iron him 
exactly as he had been. Such was 
his condition as even to move the 
pity of his keepers. A surgeon was 
sent for, who dressed his wounds 
and gave him some wine and gruel. 
After four days of excessive pain 
and suffering, he was found some- 
what better, and the irons were re- 
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newed as agreed, except that the 
chain which fastened him to the 
wall was larger than before. 
Trenck’s trials, sufferings, and re- 
peated disappointments were enongh 
to craze an ordinary man, but he 
had resources ia himself that. sus- 
tained him. Besides, often revolv- 
ing in his mind the scenes and ac- 
quaintances of former days, he com- 
posed speeches, fables, odes and sa- 
tires, which he repeated aloud, and 
which, owing to a retentive me- 
mory, he was enabled, after ob- 
taining his freedom, to write out 
in such numbers as to fill two 
volumes with his prison labors. Not 
more than three weeks after his last 
failure, he found means to commu- 
nicate with his good fricnd, Gef- 
hard‘, while on guard. Gefhardt 
furnished him with a sheet of pa- 
per, wrapped on a wire, which he 
passed through the grating; he also 
furnished him with a pin, a piece of 
wax candle, and tender to light it 
with. Pricking his finer, with the 
blood he wrote to a friend in Vien- 
na, who sent him a supply of mo- 
ney, which Gefhardt brought him in 
his jug of water, managing while on 
guard, to be appointed to clean his 
cell; he also furnished him with 
two files. With the same perseve- 
rance, energy, and ingenuity that 
had characterized his other effort, 
he went to work again. He managed 
to arrange the grating in the win- 
dow so that it could be removed at 
will, by which he obtained free com- 
munication with the outside, fresh 
air, and some necessary implements, 
tinder and candles. The floor of 
this dungeon was not stone, but oak 


planks, three inches thick, three 


beds of which were laid crosswise, 
and were fastened by nails half an 
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inch thick, and a foot long. Having 
worked round the head of one of 
these, he made use of the hole at 
the end of the bar that separated 
his hands to draw it out; and this 
nail he sharpened on his tombstone 
into an excellent chisel ; with this 
he cut through the floor, surmount- 
ing incredible difficulties by his skill 
and ingenuity. But fate seemed to 
fight against Trench—a second let- 
ter which he had written to Vienna 
was discovered, and thus again his 
hopes were frustrated. 

The sentinels were doubied, and 
@ new governor, named Boreh, who 
was of a more tyrannical disposition 
even than his predecessors, having 


‘been appointed, he was loaded with 


a@ monstrous iron collar, connected 
with chains to his ankles. His situ- 
ation was now deplorable indeed. 
The enormous iron round his neck 
prevented motion. The chains that 
descended from the neck collar had 
to be supported first with one hand, 
then the other, for if thrown be- 
hind they nearly strangled him, and 
if allowed to hang forward, they 
caused excessive headache. The 
weight of the chains upon his arms 
prevented circulation, and made 
them waste away perceptibly. He 
could obtain but little sleep, and un- 
der this accumulation of suffering, 
he fell ill of a burning fever. 
Sitting on the bare ground, in a 
dark, damp dungeon, w.thout a bed 
or straw, his limbs loaded with heavy 
irons, with no refreshment but dry, 
ammunition bread, with no medi- 
cine, and hope almost gone, relying 
for recovery alone upon his power- 
ful ccnstitution, he, continued: ill 


about two months. His sufferings | 
melted to pity some of the officers ; _ 


one of them helped him to release 
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himself from some of his irons, and 
gave him farther information as to 
the situation oi his dungeon. Ho 
learned that if he could mine 
through thirty-seven feet of earth, 
he should undoubtedly be free. 
With unmoved zeal he set to work 
as soon as he was well; the ground 
he had to mine was fine, white sa: d, 
in which he worked rapidly, but he 
foun! the old difficulty in hiding the 
rubbish. On one occasion the sen- 
tinel heard the underground noise, 
and gave the alarm, but he managed 
to get everything arrange! before 
search was made; a second alarm 
from the same cause brought about 
a discovery, which led to great ag- 
gravation of his sufferings. To pre- 
vent the possibility of escape, and 
possibly wi.h the cruel purpose of 
torturing him, Borch ordered that 
the sentinels should call him every 
quarter of an hour, which effectually 
prevented sleep, until use and ne- 
cessity taught him to answer with- 
out waking. This continued for 
four years, when it was stopped by 
the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel. A 
new governor having taken the 
place of the cruel Borch, he was in- 
dulged in more air and light, and 
some other slight ameliorations of 
his condition. He now endeavored 
to amuse himself, and to drive oft 
despair and madness by carving 
verses and figures with a nail on the 
pewter cups in which his food was 
brought. Practice made him won- 
derfully perfect in this work. The 
engraved cups were in great demand 
among the curious. ‘On one, which 
made quité a sensation in Vienna, 
was engraved a bird in a cage, held 
by. a Turk, with the following in- 
scription ; “The bird sings even in 
the storm ; open ‘his cage, break his 
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fetters, ye friends of virtue, and his 
songs shall be the delight of your 
abode.” He was compelled to give 
up this employment on account of 
the injury to his sight, and. the 
agony caused by the pressure of the 


_ huge iton collar on his neck, Ano- 


ther misfortune befell him about 
this time. He had tamed a mouse 
about two years before, -nd taught 
him many little tricks that amused 
him in his solitude. One night, a 
sentinel heard him speaking to the 
playful little creature, which led to 
suspicion, and a visi tfrom the town 
major, with a smith and mason. Af- 
ter searching and sounding in vain, 
they asked him what the noise was. 
He whistled, and the mouse ran out 
and jumped on his shoulder. They 
had the unheard-of inhumanity to 
take the little creature from him.. It 
was given to a ‘ady, but not liking 
its new friend, pined and died in a 
few days. Deprived of his sources 
of amusement, he again began to 
scheme. for his escape, but was 
spared making the attempt. He 
had always looked to the termina- 
tion of war between Prussia and 
Austria as the probable conclusion 
of his imprisonment ; but peace had 
been concluded for nine months, 
and he wasstilla prisoner. At last, 
however, when he su:»posed he had 
lost all hope, the Lieutenant of the 
guard brought the joyful order for 
his release ; his chains were knocked 
off, and he was free, He was set at lib- 
erty on the 24th of December, 1763, 
after a confinement of nine, years, 
five months, and eleven days, at 
Madgeburg, which, added to the se- 


venteen months at Glaz, amounted’ 


to eleven years of terrible imprison- 
ment. 


Trenck was released on condition 
that he would never set foot on Prus- 
sian territories—a promise which he 
kept until the, death of Frederick, 
wcen, the restriction being removed, 
he revisited his, native conntry in 
1787, after an exile of forty-two 
years. ; 

The Princess, to whom he owed 
so larye a share of his misfortunes, 
now an aged woman, is said to have 
expressed a becoming sympathy for 
his losses and privations. This was 
all. When he returned to Vienna, 
after his release, he met with little 
success in recovering his property. 
He went thenee to Aix la Chapelle, 
and, in 1765, married the daughter 
of the burgomaster of that city. 
His efforts were directed, at differ- 
ent times, to politics, literature, and 
commerce, as a wine merchant, but 
with no great success in any of them. 
The Empress Maria Theresa be- 
stowed a pension on his wife, which 
she enjoyed till the death of the 
Empress. Trenck eagerly embraced 
tae revolutionary doctrines which 
were let loose in France, and to- 
wards the end of the year 1791, he 
visited that country. Instead of 
meeting with friends, he was de- 
nounced as a.secret emissary of the 
King of Prussia. There being no 
evidence to support this charge, he 
was about to be released, when he 
was accused of having taken part in 
@ conspiracy in prison. For this he 
was guillotined, July 25, 1794. 
“First a sufferer from despotism, he 
ultimately: fell a victim to what is 
equally dangerous and hateful, a sa- 
vage and ‘unrestricted democracy.” 


‘He, too, had’ his witticism at the 


scaffold, though not so pointed as 
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some others. As he sat with his qu une comedie a la Robespierre.* 

companions upon the car, on their These were Trenck’s last words— 

way to execution, he said to the afew moments ended his eventful 

gaping crowd : “ Eh bien, eh bien, de history. 

quot, vous emervillez vous? Ceci n'est natoe to Frederick The Great and his Fa- 
. 
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Is it where his infant feet have trod, 
In the joy of childish glee, 
Like the woodland bird with his merry song, 
"Neath the boughs of the forest tree ? 
Is it where his boyhood’s days were passed, 
And youth’s bright dreams began, 
Where ambition’s dawn, with its kindling pride, 
Gave promise of the man ? 
Not there is the soldier’s home, 


Where the cane in rank luxuriance grows, 
In the glow of the genial sun, 
Where the Father of Waters in his mighty course 
And giant strength doth run? 
Where the cotton throws out its snowy fleece, 
Or in that bright land of flowers, 
Where the oranze-tree yicl.'s its golden fruit, 
An the wild rose breaths in bowers? 
Not there has he a home! 


In the rich savannahs of the South, 
Where tho rice-plant drops its grain, 
Where the olive oak rears its kingly head, 
O’'er the forest trees to reign ? 
Where the sweet magnolia scents the gale, 
And the jessamines perfume, 
Where the myrtle wild, with its livery bright, 
Doth lighten the foxest’s gloom ? 
Not there is the soldier’s home, 


Is it where the tall palmetto grows, 
Or ‘neath the mountain's crest, 
Where the limpid streams o'er their rocky beds, 
Dance on and*never rest? 
Where the.cloud up-throws its silvery veil, 
And the sunset’s lingering beam, 
Kisses their tops with its crimson glow, 
And purple evening's g'eam ? 
Oh, there he has no home! 
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On the fertile prairies of the West, 
Where the kind and generous soil, 
To the laborer yields a rich reward 
For all his care and toil? 
Where the emigrant’s rustic cottage stands, 
And the rank grass wild and free, 
Rises and falls as the breeze blows o’er, 
Like the billows of the sea? 
Not there is the soldier’s home} 


For over them all the ruthless foe, 
Like the locusts dark have trod ; 

The fields laid waste, the roof-trees bare, 
Have leveled with the sod. 

The chimneys down the blackened walls, 
The ruined hearth-stones there, 

The vacant cots where the servants dwelt, 
And their children played, show where 

The soldier had a home. 


In the tented field where the cannon’s roar, 
And the musket’s rattling sound, 

Where the drum’s long roll, and the bugle note, 
And the clash of arms resound, 

Where foe to foe in human strife 
And deadly conflict meet, 

With the hissing ball and the vayonet thrust, 
And the déad around his feet— 

Oh ! there was late his home? 


But other homes has the soldier brave, 
From the battle’s din away, 

In the loving hearts of the good and true, 
The gentle and the gay— 

There is a sacred corner kept, 
An altar pure and kin 1, 

With the vestal flame of Heaven’s own love, 
Where the soldier is enshrined. 

And there has he a home! 


In the lordly mansions of the rich, 
Where ease and plenty meet, 
At his well-filled board of bounteous store, 
The soldier has a seat. , 
In the mountain cot of the humble poor, 
Or near the swelling tide, 
The door may be closed ’gainst the wintry wind, 
But the lateh-string is outside. 
And there is the soldier's home! 
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DEAD UNDER THE ROSES, 


A NOVEL, 


BY MI8S NELLIE MARSHALL, 
Authoress of ‘Eleanor Moreton,” ‘ Electra,” &o, 





CHAPTER I. 
THE DARK HOUSE IN “ WEST FOURTH.” 


Tue exquisite radiance of an Oc- 
tober evening hung, like a veil, be- 
tween heaven and earth. The blue 
sky, smiling and fair,’ seemed to 
clasp the universe in the fulness of 
its leve. The myriads of stars glit- 
tered and gleamed, 

‘Like a swarm of fire-flies, tangled ina 
silver braid,” Oe 
and .the moon, diamoad-crested, 


swept on in unclouded majesty,’ 


flashing her glory over the deserted 
thoroughfares, and gloomy alleys, 
as refulgently as she had ever done 
when lustering the marble stelas of 
Pisa’s silent Campo Santo. The 
crepa myrtle nodded its rose-color- 
ed plumes to the stately scarlet and 
snowy clusters of the evergre-n 
nerium, and the roses and wood- 
bine nestled together’ to ‘catch the 
kisses of the freshening breeze, 


_ blowing inland frorh” the rippling 


waves of “La belle Riviere.” 
Night brooded over the populous 
city of Cincinnati, much as it does 
over the cosmopolitan boulevards 
of all cities, and has done since the 
cosmogony of the world’s civiliza- 


tion. The jarring tumult of this 
Babylon was as that of all others, 
with its din of voices, its night-long 
crash of engines, and presses that 
never pause. ~The Vulcanic arms 
of labor do ‘not rest. Cincinnati is 
sleepless; at all hours of the night 
people may be heard going their 
ways—engines toiling in contiguous 
streets, and hacks driving towards 
ferries or railroad termini. 

“West Fourth street” is to this 
“Queen City” of the West what 
Fifth avenue is to New York and 
“Rotten Row” to London—the 
centre of fashion—a street of com- 
parative palaces. And here, on this 
autumn evening, were lighted draw- 
ing rooms, graceful forms flitting 
past lace-draped windows, mellow 
strains of music, gay son;s, and 
cheerful voices, adapted to enliven 
the hearts of those fortunate pos- 
sessors of “home” and its aliure- 
ments, and to deepen the wanderer’s 
sense of desolation and despair. 

Circled by these elegant bon ton 
mirrors stood a tall, Ogygian-looking 
residence, distinguishable or its 
gloomy, tenantless aspect. Two 
lofty Alanthus trees, standing, like 
grim sentinels, in front of it, cast 
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additional gloom, with their branches 
sweeping downward; nor lights, nor 


flowers, nor laughter, nor songs told. 


the mansion wis inhabited. It 
stood like a monument—a quaint 
mausoleum of ancient architecture, 
as much out of place as Adra’s fa- 
mous castle, celebrated in the wars 
of the Guelps and Guibelines, would 
have been if suddenly transported 
from Longabardia to the great mall 
of Central Park. 

A careful observer, however, look- 
ing upward to the narrow, peaked, 
and cilery-crowned windows, would 
have seen from one of them @ 
young woman, bending out, like a 
pale, swect. flower, to catch the 
k.sses of the night wind. But none 
were near to cast either thought or 
glance upon her. _Life’s varying 
emotions of interest and enjoyment 
are too comp icated and intense for 
the world’s denizens to b stow at- 
tention upon aught which. revolves 
beyond the social gnomon. And 
surely this beautiful entity might 
have been—for all her communion 
with the world—chewing the Gizy- 
plus lotus beside the azure ripples 
of Bahr-el-Azrek. With her chin 
resting in her rosy palm, she was 
thinking of the phases of life in 
that one city—not as a connoisseur 
would do—delineating. with grace- 
ful hyperboles and _tautological, 
dithyrambic extrayagations, the un- 
rivalled beauty of its suburbs, its 
amphitheatre of hills, wrapped in 
the tyrian-dyed mantle of October, 
adorned with country seats, whose 
groves and gardens rivalled the 
Tuilleries, the. Champ Elysees, and 
the Bois de Boulogne, and vine~ 
yards before which. the purple 
wealth of Engedon would pale. No; 
she was thinking as a cynic philoso- 
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pher might. do—if yon choose, in 
the spirit of a bitter Diogenes. 
There was something horrible to 
her in. the great jumble of indivi- 
duals, where virtue and, vice are 
commingled, and elbow each other, 
and where beauty suns and shows 
herself along the “Bourse,” and 
maximum .homeliness goes as a 
plebian “ looker-on;” where men of 
millions trample starving mendi- 
cants; the good nod andsmile at 
the vicious, and women and, men 
of firm integrity, inexorable honesty 
and virtue, clasp hands with those 


who are hateful alike. to Godand 


humanity; but she need not have 
done so. Babylon was the type of 
al! great cities, and half of it was a 
gilded pest hole, full.of abomina- 
tions and sins never to be forgive: ; 
and yet this poor, earnest little 
thinker, knowing this, could not re- 
frain from a shudder of dismal hor- 
ror, when she looked down.\the 
street’s indistinct line, at the flaring. 
gas lights, and thought of the dark 
houses that stand behind them, and 
the miserabl>, forsaken souls that, 
wander beneath them. But it is 
not with the moral tendencies and 
latitudinarianisms. of Cincinnati’s 
ethical and aesthetical s.ciety that. 
we have to do, but with this‘sweet 
dreamer, Ion. Wilberfore, and, 
therefore, unceremoniously as if en- 
dowed with invisibility. by the fa- 
b'ed Nortra of Etruria, we will en- 
ter the sacred penetralia of her 
home, and, under the. shadowing 
wings of Sares and Penates, acquint 
ourselves with her history. 

The Wilberforce family, consist- . 
ing now only of mother and daugh- 
ter, had '.nown “ better days”— 
been 
‘* Flat'ered, followed, sought and sued,” 
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until wounded by shaft after shaft 
of misfortune. Adversity had taught 
them that, like the cold winds of 
winter, it was useful to exterminate 
the vermin which the summer sun 
of prosperity is only too sure to 
create and nourish, and abandoning 
their beloved home and native city, 
they sought refuge in another State, 
and strové, in a tranquil and re- 
served life, to forget the radiant, 
the happy, but vanished past; but 
as well might the hand of man at- 
tempt to curb the current of the 
Adige flowing from the green-man- 
tled Helvetian Alps as for them to 
build an adamantine wall of forget- 
fulness between their hungry hearts 
and the hallowed lang-syne, for, 
like the shifting golden sands of 
Cobi Muemsngne, eluded their 
grasp, and, with her lighted torch 
and satin sandals, still glided before 
them, painting upon the air the 
Beulah of the past, with its Hespe- 
ridian fruits and sparkling brooks, 
and roses that rivalled the glories 
of Bendemeer. 

Life is filled with sorrows, and 
has no situation entirely void of 
vexatious inconvenience. We re- 
alize acutely those which surround 
ourselves, and hence the changes 
we attempt to affect are frequently 
attended with more disaster and 
annoyance than those which origi- 
nally beset us. Thus was it with 
Mrs. Wilberforce. Reared in thé 
arms of Fortuna—the mythological 
queen, who long ago reigned in the 
marble temple at Thebes,—this 
daughter of the western Republic, 
like a modern Adrastea, held the 
horn of Amalthaea in her tapering 
fingers—the cornu copie which Jove 
filled with the richest fruits, and 
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fairest flowers of human felicity and 
abundance. And when finally cx- 
iled from Fortunatae Insulae, her 
life became embittered and blight- 
ed, and the fiery-eyed, dagger-arm- 
ed daughter of Nox, Discordin, 
ever afterward followed upon her 
footsteps, faithful and persistent as 
the shadow of Peter Schlemyl. No 
just estimate can be formed of her 
suffering from misfortune. For a 
time her anguish had deadened a 
full and perfect knowledge of her 
dire calamity. The blow of adver- 
sity had fallen with such sudden 
and terrible force, that for months 
she remained as if struck with pa- 
ralysis—all feeling, save that of 
acute physical pain, was destroyed. 
Her brow had become furrowed— 
her luxuriant tresses frosted as with 
the touch of time, and she bowed 
before the storm, like & wave-lashed 
reed, which Dante accepted as the 
type of patience; only gradually 
awakening to a sense of her loss, 
but, when consciousness was fully 
restored, her throes of mental an- 
guish were sometimes frightful to 
witness. Her greatest trial had 
been when she was forced by neces- 
sity to abandon her palatial resi- 
dence, and seek another home. 


- Around it clustered the richest and 


rarest exotics, ever swinging their 
fragrant censors to the music of 
bright-winged birds and the tinkle 
of crystal fountains; over it ever 
hovered the radiant angels of love. 
It had been the “dearest spot of 
earth” to her, and the severing of 
the golden links which bound her 
to it was more soul-blighting to her 
than the curse of Tantalus. Lifo 
became to her, hideous, and heavy 
to bear as Sinbad’s burden, and 
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each day, like the stone of. Sisyphus, 

seemed to roll. drenapanher beset, 

andverush tits «5 64) ha 
Not so with. Ion; youthful, and 


comely, possessed of.a strong, vigor- , 
ous, highly cultivated intellect, and — 
a patient and resolute heart, she , 


bore herself -with a proud fortitude, 
at oncd. beautiful. and admirable. 
The petty cares of daily life seldom 
affected her beyond the.momentary 
regret, ‘or flush of indignation, 
which instantly yielded to a firmer 


resignation to the inscrutable, de-_ 


crees of, and faith in the immutable 
wisdom of the Lord God Omnipo- 
tent. The future, was radiant with 
golden ‘visions, such as the patri- 
arch beheld when journeying across 
the sterile and’ irreclaimable wastes 
of Jeseeret’ towards Padan Aram, 
and the music which the breeze of 
hope wakened in the sunny uplands 
of her heart was sweet: as the war- 
ble of Molian winds. when singing 
in the glades of Paphos, and rip- 
pling the erystal surface of ae, 
rus, With her, 

“Life glowed in the day end igtoah , 

the arteries,” 

her soul was gay and bright as the: 
June* sunshine—her heart-blood 
redder than the fabled gem of Gain- 
schiel. Alas! that, as: the.‘ day- 
beam in the rosy West’,fades into 
the sweeping folds of» twilight’s 
gray robes, she was yet to grow as 
cold and glittering as'the Sapphire 
Jokull of ‘the polar zone, and that 


not even thé faintest flush’of love | 


should stain the ivory of her cheek ! 

—colder than the iceberg—for the 

Protocaccus niralis ‘casts its roseate 

tints over the wen snows of Se-. 

rafa. ' it 
“Ton, tenth 


A voice came pleadingly icegh 
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assist in, exort 


# 


the closed door to the young gil, 
who started at ity sound, and, in- 
ele rising, passer “— an ad- 


partment. 

hee : and a chill 
F ligne which, 
upon, snlfindd sent the bloo’t shiv- 
ering and. shuddering around’ the 
heart. Green’ ‘moréen curtains fell 
in sparse folds’ from two tall, nar- 
row, windows: a simple listed carpet 
of black and red ‘govered the floor, 
and ‘two or three chiairs and a stiff- 


looking 1 mohair sofa sat in prim or- 


der’ against ‘the’ walls; and «faint 
ray flashing from the dingy ‘gas- 
burner, moresqued, here there, 
with the stealthy fingers of rust, 
cast. its flickering ‘light over ‘the 
stately form Of an elderly lady, ‘sit- 
ting near @ table which occupied 
the plas aii the lastre, qand 

supported a tingle ornament 
—a pyri cotta ‘statuette, in ancient 
Caryatides attitude, supporting a 
Peruvian jar, ortiated'with ® flour- 
ishing geranitth. " 

As Ion entered ‘sli viiised her 
troubled face, and ‘said, in'a ' discon- 
tented tones - “*” 

“Ton, why do you thus court soli- 
tude ixistend of remaining with me, 
and, by your presence and society, 
@ ‘mémories 
and nier- 


Ton advanced, and laid her hand 
caressin 7 her mother’s shoul- 
der ere, rep ied” ° 

“Forgive ) me, ‘mother ; I was’ so 


absorbed in ‘tholight ‘that I forgot 


: es 2m: mtd: have ‘a ‘claim upon 


a sree 2B bane toa 


ays mn y ccasdless ‘miseries, 
bat 1 at is my 2 frre not ‘my 
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choice,” said Mra, Wilberfores, que- 


rulously.. 

Rhee “Ion answered, ina 
voice unwavering 
“but I, too, am, often very prierge 
rather than oppress you be per) my 
melancholy, I go sway feeling, as I 
always do, that I can best conquer 
my emotion alone.” 

“T hope, Ion, you do not’ mean 
by this to reproach me_ with our 
changed fortunes? I 
was not; to blame,” said Mra, Wil- | 
berforce, in a sharp, whimpering ~ 
way: 

“ Mother” —! hate, of weariness 
swept over the |; Ts before tn- 
clouded brow—" . e do not talk ” 
so! If my remark was in the 


slightest degree offensive or disre-" 


grins Sa it was unintentional, and” 
tirely belied the. sentiment of my 
heart, which is far from one of ‘re-.” 


proach.” 

As the. tle yoice coased, the” 
veil of pet ce vanished from ‘the © 
elder lady's face, and she asked, in 


tone: 
“Has Maxwell yet returned from‘ 


the office ?” 
“No, _ mother, not yet,” ‘replied 


volume from @ book-rack which was 
suspended to the wall ‘by ‘heavy, 

Returning, she drew @ ¢hhir to’ 
the table, and, unf: vat the ‘Tesives’ 


of the volume, said, in Voice 
which vainly strove to be cheer-’ 
ful: 


cc hen le that” 
in’ 


mio ani babe was peor volun on 


— by et accidental but’ total 


am sure I°" 


“aéatruction Of ‘his ‘marusoript, be- 
Ried 1 Mike GAee enon Ake Maoh of 


Lid etre wpaetnen he shut himeelf up 


fv epi elton of Cap: 
“tain ‘8 Novels. When ques- 


“tioned ‘as to’ the ‘cause of hisinex- 
"plicable votidact,'he replied that he 
-‘ wished'to’ induce in bis mind a per- 
’ fect vacuity of thought, and could 
. hit upon‘no: other expedient better 


‘to the ‘purpose,’ Though 
is an ‘intensely ‘severe pasquin- 
‘ade rhe nacre ‘Snar- 
“leyow,’ ‘and the ‘Phantom Ship,’ & , 
and through them agdinst the world 
‘of fiction, Imiust still »defer.to the 
‘teachings of my'own heart, and ex- 
‘lain with Gray: ‘I eould lie on a 
sofa all my life and read French no- 
—-vels ;“6nly I must modify my speech, 
’ and petliaps' improve it, by taking 
‘My ‘bibliolatry' across the channel. 
‘“"[the Baglish “are. greater than any 
nae sealer all they — 
Yr degre cally ‘and morally. superior, I 
and in' thie same degree their 
fictional literature * bears the palm.’ 
“Ihave « Gurrer : Bell's ‘ Villette’— 
sha.1 I read aloud ?” 
** Qh, horvor!» don—that,, is the 
“pook with that -unnatural.child in it, 
* Polly The idea of. giving a novel 
- character-such a name,” 
Ton laughed. 
! You forget'the poet tells.us, ‘The 
‘fose:by any arateny maelaegnell 
as Bweet.’”. a, 
ethene: amieatel question,” re- 
‘ptted Mhedt mvotnts * But to.go back 
“to'* Villette’—Ouerer Bell may have 
' getiius, but shes nots very under- 
“eben dalble: writer. ihe. deals too 


“But such cows Moi mother ! 
Who is her equalin it? She is ra- 
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“ But for all, this, child, read aloud 
al intent es I will try to 
feel interested in,, Polly , and, Lucy 


was ovely, setting aside, the mater- 

with; which she viewed 
it and judged it ; such a face as one 
meets seldom in @ life-time, but once 
seeing never forgets. The. broad, 
low brow, the dark eyes, ‘ mingling 
dew and fire.’ Ahi 


* Loveliness ne’er pressed her seal 

In finer eyes. 

When each down dropped its feathery 
fringe, 


ed to shafts of light, 
Bo bight as tae pi ting ned 


The cheeks were oval, and of aclear 
que 2 


white, like the leaves o Li 


seldom seen, save. in the women of 


Caraccas. Layater. says: . “Tf the 
hair cannot be classed the 
members of the human , it is 


¢ 


— 
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least an, essential, part of it, It tum 


61 
affords a variety, of indications of 


_meta- the temperament of an individual, 


of his powers, of his habits of 


thought, henehh aad consequently of his in- 
tellectual faculties: 


It corresponds 


with our physical ‘constitution, as 


plants and fruits do to the soil which 


produced them,”: Under this head, 
the character of Ion 
atid Remain ineciet or". 


Wilberforce 


indomitable, energetic, ambitious, 
passionate, loving, but capable of 
great sacrifices, for it was black as 


that of the prophetic virgins of the 


‘waves whose blue-black. shadows 


floated against each other: in deep- 
ening richness, As she sat there in 
her warm, crimson. merino’ dress, 
which admirably and exactly fitted 
her lithe, rounded, graceful ‘form, 
relieved at, the dimpled wrists and 
fair throat with ruffles of ‘cambric, 
she was @ picture capable of inspir- 
ing the artist and lending a theme 
to a poet. 

An hour passed while they were 
thus engaged, interrupted only by 
an occasional question’ and reply. 
At last the sound of a door, open- 
ing and shutting violently, broke 


_ the monotony; and immediately af- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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gas-light, and the next instant Max- 


well stood bowing before his tia 
tress. 

“Oh! Max, did you gota letter” 
asked Ton, impulsively. 

“Yes, Miss,” replied ithe servant, 
as he placed a letter in Mrs. Wilber- 
force’s eagerly outstretched hand. 

Glancing down upon’ the post- 
mark, her’ face bridge: with its 
strong emotion: 

Maxwell fotired: but not until the 
last echo of his footsteps died away 
did the voice of either lady break 
the silence.” Then Mrs. Wilberforce 
asked in an‘ agitated way : 

“My child, what are we to do? 
The rent has been due a week to- 
morrow, and Mr. Whitlock’ said it 
was the limit of the time he would 
wait.” 

“ And is the letter indeed not from 
New-York? What is the post- 
mark .” 

“ Dennon Springs, Kentucky.” 

So extreme was her agitation, that 
she could scarcely break the seal of 
the envelope ; but finally the close- 
ly-written pages of a letter were ex- 
posed to view. Unfolding it, to her 
surprise a draft for three thousand 
dollars fell out upon her lap. Had 
the serpents which Melampus rear- 
ed suddenly twined themselves 
about her—had the stony face of 
Medusa, at that instant, peered 
closely into her own, she could not 
have started back with more horror 
than she did when she turned to the 
signature and read aloud : 

“Claude Maybury !” 
“Heavens! what does this por- 
vend ? Ion, child, turn ap thegas.” 
she devoured the con- 
tents, while Ien caught each ‘sheet 
quickly, as her mother’s hand'te- 
eased it, and she, too, read with 
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deep excitement portrayed upon her 
noble face. When the last page was 
perused, she looked up ‘to meet the 
longing, intense, earnest, pleading 
gaze of her mother fixed upon her. 

“A millionaire! | Oh, think of it, 
Ion! No more “care!—no more 
anxiety !—only peace.” 

Mrs. Wilberforce clasped her 
hands in rapturous delight, as if al- 
ready she were in possession of the 
cocagne of her dreams.” 

“ He said there were certain con- 
ditions, mother! Perhaps you had 
better not trust too implicitly to the 
new freak of furtune. Who knows 
but that we will be weeping in Zoco- 
tora before long ; for those ‘ condi- 
tions’ loom before one like the co- 
lossi of Mizra.” 

“Pshaw! they will amount to no- 
thing, you may rest assured. A mar- 


‘riage with his son Clive, most proba- 


bly,” said Mrs. Wilberforce, shrewd- 
ly guessing. 

“And do you call the eternal 
bondage of soul and body nothing? 
Suppose his son is incapable 
of inspiring love. Suppose he 
is @ dissipated, repulsive, unprin- 
cipled roue, would it be nothing for 
me to stand before God and man, 
and perjure myself with vows of love 
and obedience to a creature I could 
only despise? Do you deem me ca- 
pable of such depravity? Is all this 
nothing ?” 

‘Ton rose, @ flush of excitement 
crimsoning her usually pale cheeks, 
and an angry light flashing in’ the 
depths of ‘her dark, earnest eyes. 

“Yes, nothing, in compatison ‘to 
poverty, disgrace, despair. ‘All men 
are‘alike. ‘What matters the shat- 
tering of a woman’s | ‘dteains? It 
must come at last. ‘We’ live in’ a 
practical, out-at-the-elbow sort of 
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world, and those who walk with 
their heads in the clouds, generally 
end with the philosopher, in a ditch. 
Oh! my dear daughter, do not pre- 
sent any obstacle to cigcumstances 
which may yet, possibly, save my 
gray head and bent form from the 
thorns and cross of daily labor,” 

Mes. Wilberfore could say no more. 
Her! voice utterly failed her, and 
bowing her face in her hands, she 
wept silently. As she sat there, like 
a statue of Niobe, petrified with 
grief, she would have touched to 
tears a stouter heart than Ion’s, 
The young girl gazed on the bowed 
head with the-silver lines in the dark 
hair, gleaming visibly under the gas- 
light, and then around the scantily- 
furnished, cheerless room. A mo- 
mevt more, and she cast herself with 
passionate abandon at her mother’s 
feet, and drawing down the thin, 
white hands from her mother’s tear- 
dotted face, she murmured ina voice 
sweat and clear as a 

“‘ Song-bird’s heard through a prayer,” 
“Mother, dear, forgive me! I was 
hasty, but the passion is quelled 
now, and I shall be all and do every- 
thing that you wish.” 

A mother knows how to plead. 
It has been so since, in the early 
days of Rome, the fratricidal hands 
of the hero of Corioli, Caius Mar- 
cius, were stayed from the bloody 
work of destroying the very city 
whose fame his valor had so conspi- 
cuously aided in perpetuating, by 
the softly-spoken “my son,”.of Vo- 
lumnia, his mother. 

And Ion felt the power and. pas- 
sion of this maternal eloquence, 
when Mrs. Wilberforce clasped her 
to her heart and blessed her. 

Ah! is not ambition the scourg- 
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ing-Attila of society? Is it not a 
natural consequence that selfishness 
and crime, like blood-besotted Huns, 
should blacken and blight purity 
and beauty, whenever. exposed to 
their blasting breath ? ' 

Half an. hour after the reception 
of that letter, Ion went back to her 
room, fronting on the street, and 
Mrs, Wilberforce summoned Max- 
well, to whom she gave certain com- 
missions for immediate performance. 
It was her intention to leave the 
city upon the night. train. 

Ton leaned. her hot face down on 
the dark, damp window sill, and 
tears, burning, bitter tears, fell from 
her eyes. Before the flinty altar of 
filial obediéncé she knelt, offering 
up in painful sacrifice her pure, 
fresh young heart, and the uncon- 
scious world passed by, and only 
God knew of the firm faith in Him 
which kindled the vestal flame. 

“Ah!” she said at last, with a 
bitter, mirthless laugh, “ why should 
I regret it? 

“Tam a lone, stray thing, whose little life, 

By stranger's bounty. cher.shed, like a 

wav 

That from the summer sea a wanton 

breeze 

Lifts ior a moment's sparkle, will sub- 

side, ; 
Eee tee eee 


The streets were silent, deserted. 
The moou had gone. down to her 
purple-canopied couch in the West. 
The stars alone b autified the night 
with their subdued sparkle. A car- 
riage rattled over the boulder, and 
paused in front of the gloomy house, 
Lights gleamed from’ window to win- 
dow and disappeared. The dark, 
ponderous portals opened wide, and 
two ladies closely wrapped and veil- 
ed, came down the steps and entered 
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the carriage. The door slammed to 
again ; the trunks were fastened on, 
and a few. moments later, the quiet 

of West Fourth was main 
broken only psc ey 
wanderers, and the dull fib ofthe on 
policeman’s club, as he paced 
through his beats. 

‘Next day the néighbors stared to 
see thé house of the Wilberforces 
opened ; the red flag of the auction- 
eer swinging and flapping, and flut- 
tering over the doorway, like a ‘pi- 
rate’s bannér. unfurled to the breeze, 

ted placard “To Rent” 


THE — CONFESSION. 

A lofty ber, fall of strange 
shadows, @ Te, richly-carved hed, 
with the Lis and 
ries, swept back ; orm of downy, 


, cambric-cased n which | 


reclined py Baas ed form of! 
an old man, ‘ate wan fingers rest- 
ed upon the bowed head of his son,’ 
kneeling beside him, and the death- 
acene of Claud Maybury ig depicted. 

“Olive, my boy, have I not been 
a good father to you ?” 

A deep sob was. the only reply o 
voto to the faint, questioning 
voice, aid aha vane 
“Tt is the e 
make of you, MOG ay dying re- Hi 
ques you grant it?” 

“Oh, father!” —and proud, 
handsom te was raised to the’ 
view of ing eyea—“T can- 
not! wale your wealth 
whom you will—it ma ypu to 
me. Lam man, an’ battle 
with adverse fortunes ; but do not! 
thrust-me into the yellow sanadi 





Alikaf from the Enna méads'of my 
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matthood.’ Do not strive to ‘bind 
me'by itFevocable vows to another ; 
a woman whom I have never aceti 
_ Any ae but ‘my “father.” 
Sie He) oy dying 

6,” aver parent, in a hol- 
ie. excited voice, ge he vainl 
strove to calm. “Oh! my boy, 
coifld not ‘rest in peace in ‘my i 
with this ‘one ' wish denied me. ” ‘Pro- 
mise me—promise me 

ca before he could finish his 
plading ery, syncope silenced his 
quivering lips. Once'more restored 
to consciousness, he’ again essayed 
to force his adjuration upon his son. 

“Father, what have you done? 
What crime. have you committed 
that terrible remorse, merciless as 
Ereniny’s, should cling to you in an 
a Tike this?’ Why do you thus 

aa cas the soul of your 
cried out the young man, 
A hi in reply. 

His father cowered beneath his 
gleaming eyes and ‘strong ‘voice, as 
if each word had been a thonged 
lash in the of Tisophone. 

“0, live, Clive, my son,” moaned 
the p , writhing: lips, “I hope 
you would not ‘ask me. T longed to 
go down to the grave with the love: 

of your pure, serene heart clasped 
like, ry shield to my breast ; but in 
vain—in vain.” ast 

“My love, m ‘fat let, my de- 
voted eshte a otis, aiid ohat 
ever 1 remain mg te any error 
you may, “have. co —and re- 






BhaSL KE 
oe gi foot me 


es, Spits 


fee 


ph i weliglt, i's rt pew 
pa the’ har ay or irraneene 


perched upon’ thé slender trellis of 
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vine and. cypress,.cadenced the air 


with its. mellow lush ; and the pale, | 


green blossoms of the mogchatel, 
sighing sm asieh mange that. Oz 
lently shook, their musky. censers, 
seemingly in token of. approval, | 

Still the old man listened for the 
voice of his.son ;, but Olive, waiting fai 
for his , father’s,.explanation,  hesi- 
tated to, break.the solemn. silence, 
and mute and motionless as the dy- 
ing day, annasirieiesigiaca 
gal bed. 


*“ Clive,” : 

“ My father, Iam here.” 

(66 Will you promise ” 

The young man rose from his lowly 
posture,.and paced the length of the 
apartment, Quick, convulsive shud- 
ders shook his frame ; dark shadows 
drifted over, the passiouless, pallor, 
of his. noble; countenance,;, sighs. 
heaved his broad, deep chest, telling 
of the storm within, as. the whiten- 
ing line of, foam, girdling. the sea 
with a belt of.pearl, betokens the 
approaching and. dreaded Tafogng fession 
far off in the, Oriental seas; Sud- 
denly pausing, he gazed earnestly 
upon hig,father. The, wonted) firg 
in: the large eyes was. fading, the I 
thin: lips: were. compressing. them- 
selves inte the unearthly calm, the m 
cold: resignation of death ; the long, 


gray hair, parted in, the, middle Py 


the venerable head, flowed 
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pores we 


“It is @ sacrifice—bloodless, but 
bitter, like an abbot’s ‘fast—which I 
mph _but since. the dreamlessness 

mhesnel se Hen, 5 denied you 

use, of the.weigh ‘unexpiated 
ig ask. you, my father. to ec- 

sin, iP same . solemn 
aI bind the pledge 


', Now. at last Z 


can ong, Weary years of 
intolerable. jure 3,, consuming 


. sorrow, remonse,, and anguish, this 


hour brings its retribution in, expi- 
ation of the past—and peace.” 
Overcome, , with emotion, Clive 
Maybury buried his face in the bed- 
clothing, and sobbed aloud. His 


father put.ont his hand, and again 


placing it upon the clustering curls 


of raven, black hair, murmured in 


a slow, weak yoice ; 

“The. inquisition of Torreqne- 
serene not Page the torture 
pe ay which hecessary con- 


horrible 
is, the silent, apes f rt 


binds 

me toan uneeasingly reyolving Ixion 

vig At the age of ten 

left motherless, My, father, a 

poor, kyr try physician, had 

Trotives of avarice 

ok a wealthy and aristo- 
cratic girl, who entertained for him 

a deep, and. Pua Siachiaent 

| They lived, Se sisig iy as you may 






urian:, silvery-beard. .. The. sceptre, readily in her 
of life wae slipping frem the,trem-. family eye ee 

bling fingers of the patziarch, never. tae aking. oft yaad 
td be: grasped ‘again. . Bub, one, liationwith silent, and unmi- 
thought. wns.cast:to the dream of tigated contem wag. 
love his) young: heart) had, been, peonel tafe | thygm: 
dreaming,’ and then Clive stepped; ‘It is safer to be feares a 

neater, nd-lnid his! hand spitly. on, spine Sheen, 

<uhateddistherncboh anh in, iii ee ab early. oe 


a voice of inexplicable: sweetness ; 


as a sure. refuge from his, tyranny. 
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He then came South to Greenville, 
Muhblenburg County, “Kentucky, 
where he became quite, a ee 
physician ; ; but he dia not long’ stir- 

vive my mother, and T was “ete ft ‘an 
orphan, but not friendless. © 
neighborhood resided ‘a famil » 
the name of Wilberforce. © 

ther was much attached to live an 
attachment which was entifely re- 
ciprocal, and at his death confided 
me to the care of Judge 
force, and placed at the disposal of’ 
his judgment the little ‘property, * 
amounting to afew hundred dollars, © 
to which I was heir, I was ‘then ” 
eighteen ‘years of age. In’ the limits _ 
of ethnology and ethology, T quée- 
tion if any Classification would have 
suited me. I was the rara-avis of 
my age, perhaps the worst’ youth 
that ever lived ; selfish and dissi- 
pated; treacherous as Alcibiades ; 
cruel as Domitianus; arrogant, bold, 
and passionate ; utterly destitute of © 
principle, and as full of scoff and’ 
scorn towards the whole universe a8” 
Pyrrho.’ I ad i few friends, whom’: 
I termed my intimates. “With these” 
I held orgies’ comparable’ i 
those ‘held by Tiberius at © 
Beyond these, T lived’ in’ my ‘own’! 
narrow world.’ ‘T was’ bellanty in+’ 
tellectwal, a persevering student, and 
far outstripped my associates in ‘all ’ 
imental adquiremen ts ‘and ‘social’ fie~ 
complishments.. ‘I felt rio regret for’ 
my father’s death, for I’ had never: 
loved hith, and vividly‘ remembered 
his haréhnéss’ ‘and ‘ernelty to’ my 
pale, sweet mother. © Judge Wilber 
force, however, ‘seemed’ invonsola-' 
ble. He took tie’to ‘his own home,’ 
and adopt 1i6,"‘and as he had but 
one 86m, “w youth ‘of ‘rare 






promise, "aged about sixteen years, 
and as Mrs. Wilberforce was of an 
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affectionate, matronly disposition, ° 
my life was gilded» with’ perpetual 
sunshine. Not a caré or @ cross 
"marred it. Yet such’ was''the ‘inhe- 
rent selfishness and moral depravi- 
ty of my nature, that I viewed them, 
one and all, with the cyclopic eye 
of self-gratification. | Entertaining 

such emotions of base’ inigratitade 
im my secret soul, T'was cunning as 
Lisyphus, artful’ as Machiavelli. 
Every movement, évery word within 
that home was studiously puarded, 
and affectionately deferential. The 
years passed swiftly’ on} as those 
gilded with happiness ever do, and 
my ‘collegiate course terminated-- 
Alfred’s, too, though two years my 
junior. It had been one of the grand 
dreams of rity life’ to travel over the 
Old World, and ‘through’ my influ- 


ence it was decided that the’ tour 


should be made. After five years’ 
sojourn, we returned: to America— 
Alfred as sunny-hearted and pure as 
ever ; I, Blase a.toute|outrance. We 
cat: é back via Havana and New Or- 
leas. The day wo arrived in the 
et re eee 
Canal street; we met a fair, aristo- 
cratic-looking girl, whose e egant 
ease of carriage attracted our imme- 
diate attention. Every movement 
expressed the perfect ‘ poetry of mo- 
tion.’ As ‘she was passing us, her 
foot slipped, and she would have 
of Wilberforce’s outstretehd arm ; 
as it was, her’ ankle ;was: severely 
spraitied, and it was evidently ex- 


crt painfal for-her:to stand. 
sing ra fore carriage, and 
returning after a few moments’ de- 

lay; Seeiodlinanatellatametentss 
taining ‘her address, ‘St. Charles,’ 
we assured her we would walk round 
to the hotel and see her ensconced 
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within the pale of safcty. With 
raised hats, we waited for the car- 
riage to roll off, and then with rapid 
pace we followed it. Arriving-at 
the hotel, it fell again to Alfred to 
be honored with the support of her 
fragile but elegantly proportioned 
form: As she turned to thank me 
for my services as Estafet, she held 
out her hand, with a intarseme half- 
childish air, saying : 

“<I trust, sir, the opportunity 
may yet present itself when I can 
prove my gratitude ; and, moreover, 


I do wish you would call to-morrow . 


morning, with your. friend, to re- 
ceive the thanks of my chaperone, 
Mrs. Leslie,’ 

“ How beautiful she was at that 
moment! The soft, brown ringlets 
fell over a brow, and clustered round 
a neck fair as alabaster, and the ex- 
citement of speaking had called into 
her before. pailid face a rich color, 
which added almost unnatural bril- 
liancy to her large, blue eyes; over 
which the snowy lid drooped its 
golden fringe, to shut out my bold, 
and admiring gaze. 

“ A moment more, and she had 
disappeared, leav ng me hopelessly 
consumed by the fires of love at first 


sight, fierce as the | leva-tides’ of: 


workd seemed to have gone out, and 
all was darkness and chaos, Ilit a 


cigar, and stepped out upon the ve- 


randah fronting my chamber: win- 
dows, to promenade until Alfred 
should return. Down the street's 
indistinct line I saw him at last, and 
went out. to meet him His heart 
was full to overflowing with admira- 
tion of the! fair sufferer, whom he 
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chaperone, ‘a gay and fascinating 
widow.’ 

1 will tell you:what it ia, May- 
bury,’ he said, slapping me on the 
shoulder, and looking into my face 
with his handsome, laughing eyes, 
‘of course Iam sorry she is hurt, 
bat it was a deuced fortunate cir- 
cumstanee for us.’ 

“I smiled grimly, for I saw plain- 
ly and undeniably that the current 
of our emotions ran down the same 
stream. 

»“Next morning we lost no time , 
in paying our devoire ‘to the ladies. 
Miss Preston, pale and drooping as 
a broken’ lily, reclined in a large 
arm-chair near an’ open window, 
while her lively, graceful chaperone 
sat near her on a low, velvet stool. 
I found this bewitching widow afl 
and more than Wilberforce had ex- 
pressed in his concise manner the 
previous evening. She was small 
in stature, excellent in figure; her 
hands were exquisitely moulded, and 
remarkably white. Nothing could 
excel the beauty of her complexion, 
and her hair was of a shining au- 
burn, which she wore. in. classic 
braids ; her forehead was broad and 
low ; her eyebrows arched and nar- 
row ; her lashes long and beautiful, 
and she: had the habit of suffering 
them to,droop over; the most mag- 
nificently brilliant hazel orbs T had 
ever seen. . Her, manners, too, were 
modest and elegant. 

“From that day .we became the 
preuz chevaliers of these ladies, and 
were unremiting in our attentions 
to them. ,. They. were Kentackans, 
from Fayettte, passing the gay sea- 

in the Cis-Atlantic Paris. We 
vied for the privilege. of. attending 
Miss Preston, I most frequently suc- 
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ceeding, through: my superior remap 
ness, and fastuous self- 

while’ Alfred, with | deprocating 
glances, would aceept the position 
of attache to: Mrs. Leslie... Affairs, 


however, were not destined to re- 


main thus. Wewere both toodeep- 
ly interested. . Ato-had set -her foot 


upon us. One night; as we: were 


returhing home; after having passed 
a delightful evening: at the Orleans 
Theatre, the matter came under disy 
cussion. 

“*< Wilberforce,’ I said, ‘did it ever 
oceur to you that:you and I wereri- 
vals?” 

“* Many: times, Phintias,’ he'said, 
playfully, and yetaegretfully. 

mf aia I added,. slowly, diate. 

oped ng his’ affectionate soubriquet, 
hintias,’ by which he generally ad- 
. dressed me, ‘that as such we can- 


notiremain the true friends wehave : 


been during all these past years of 
our lives.’ 


«¢ Impossible, my dear Maybury,’ 


he exclaimed, starting from:me in: 
painful suvprise, ‘impossible, that. 


you would allow'a passion. of your 


heart. to mara: principle: of your. 
life’ (Alas! how little he compre-: 


hended my depravity!) ‘Have I 


not been your brother—your Damon: 


since my earliest years? .As:such I 


must'ever remain: If you love Ma-' 


bel Preston to such a degree that: 
your happiness lies:at her feet ; and. 
mark me !—if she so loves you; I: 
shall abandon..all my aspirations, 
and cease to persecute her with my. 
attentions. I have not addressed 
her, and shall not. do so until your 
fateis decided at her hands. But. 
one thing temember—lost or: 
nothing shall separate us!") |. 
“ With unfeigned emotion he eni- 
braced me. Dear Wilberforce! How 


different he was fromme! Godhad 


- given him a great mind, an) instino 


tive love of justice, order, and mo- 
deration, and ‘pure, and refined 
tastes, alive to all. that was magna- 
nimous and noble; while T,,rieh in 
intellect, was deficient in human af- 
fections, and those finer | things 
which mén call happiness,and wholly 
dead to the pleasures, of a sympa- 
thetic friendship.: In:my march to- 
wards the completion of my desires, 
tender feelings were never. allowed 
to impede .my progress, or, thwart 
my ambition. I put:outmy hand 
and pushed aside his caressing arm, 
repulsed his warm, affectionate heart 
with cold hauteur, whi'e Isaid!: 

“* I) wish. I. were ‘capable:of ‘imi- 
tating, as well as appreciating, your 

generous magnanimity, Wilberforce. 
But I am afraid.I could not act 
Damon for you, under the cireum- 
stances. I,do not! know: but that I 
would | keep Punic faith with you. 
‘ All is-fair in love and war,’ so don’t 
embarrass me with a surplus of ge- 
nerosity, when I recognize my own 
deficiency in, that respect,’ 

**Do not. speak, so,Claude!’ he 
cried. out: suddenly, as if I had 
stabbed him. ‘Let no: anger fill 
your heart! However the matter 


is decided, it will be.God’s will, and. 


our friendship must remain inmu-. 
table. Oh! promise me thie!’ 4 
He stopped: ahd looked me full in 


the sanctity of {crime I. passed: in 
unlappy meditation;! taunted by 
lenuses Of despair. I smoked three 
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or four segars, and at last, tho- 


roughly wearied, sdught’ my cduch. 


Just as I was about ‘to turn off the 
gas, & rap upon the’ door arres‘ed’ 
my attention. 
“* Who is there ? T cried out. 
“<Tt is I, Claude—Alfred Wilber-" 


force,” answered the agitated’ voice - 


of my friend, an hastening’ to! 
open the door, he é , overcome” 
by emotion, He’ was hinbited’ for 
traveling. Ass he met my quéstion-' 


ing glancé, he could otily find voies! ing up 


to exclaim, as he cast himself’ in* 
my arms: 

“ «My mother— 

“*Ts dead,’ I exclaimed. 

“* Yes—gone forever from me, her 
boy, who loved her so!’ 

“Unable longer to réstrain Limself, 
he wept upon my breast. ' 

“Oh! Alf’ Tata “*Ppjourn for 
you deeply, sadly. She was a second’ 
mother to mié, and I weep with’ 
you!’ 

“ AndI actually, i in true sentimént, 
mingled a teat with his owi—the’ 
first and only téar of sympathy that 
ever dimmed my éye, and, to this’ 
day, the lachi'ymatory of my heart’ 
is dry, and dusty, and I 
have sometimes thotight i I hadi 
wept more I would not have’ béeri’ 
so wicked & man. 

“©'You iar Mabel I ‘ey, Goa 
bless. hee fs goodb e; you,’ 
Claude, for me 7 

«Yes, T mae & glow rising’ 
to my brow, @ thought of meet-’ 
ing her cn the morrow. | 

« « Marewell, then, iny friend—my 
om brother, and may you Be ‘hay 


Pe Andy with ee Words tips 
on his trem fe pressed 
his wet ché&k to mine, dnd was 
gone. Tt is unnecessary to tell you 
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that sleep deserted me that night. 
Restleasly, I tossed to and fro. 
With the earliest dawn’ of day I 
was dressed;’ and out upon the 
street.’ For hours I walked, down 
in the French part of thevcity, back 
again, and 80 on, with cedseless en- 
ergy, until I could with propriety 
think! of ‘alling' om Misé Preston. 
Returning to my apartment, I at- 
tired’ niyself for a mornitig:call, and 
hastenéd to the St. Charles. Send- 

up’ my card, I: was: invited, a 
few moments later, to go’ to the’ 
ladies’ private parlor; Arriving 
there, the door had been left ajar, 
and, hearing Miss Preston mention 
my naénie, I pau:ed to listen. #40, 
deat me! that wearisome Maybury 
again. He'is worse than Pharoah’s 
plagues!’ 

“<« Wearisoime?’ eried Mrs. Leslie, 
ih ah’ indignatit tone; ‘I am sure’ 
he has few peers, and no superiors, 
among’ eloquetit and utitelieotnal 
rien !”” 

“ «Well! Ergo; diiies you soenjoy 
the sociéty'of this intellectual Os- 
trogot, I will beg you to allow me 
to retire, that - ow may be able to . 
more fally appreciate his graces and 
oka fré6’ from! my embar- 

“ re 


* So saying, with a light, mocking 
' liduigh’ that madden m6, she left 
the’ Pradea: I entered, to’ be re- 
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bewilderment—suffice it to know, 
when I bade her goodbye, my arms 
encircled, her graceful form, her 
head rested on my breast, and my 
lips passionately pressed ‘hers. I 
went away affianced to her, with 
my heart full of hatred and curses 
for Mabel Preston, who laughed at 
my love. I vowed revenge. I had 
it. és 

“A month subsequent to my be- 
trothal I married Mrs, Leslie. She 
was your mother, Clive. Beautiful, 
true, noble she was, and blessed my 
life all that it could be blessed, en- 


. gulfed as it was in bitterness and 


sin. Judge Wilberforce: did not 
linger long after the demise of his 
wife. He died, leaving Alfred and 
me equal heirs to his immense 
wealth. Alfred married Miss. Pres- 
ton soon after he received his. in- 
heritance, and all was apparently 
bright and prosperous. . None 
dreamed that a lurking demon pro- 
claimed itself king in my heart—so 
calm and courtly was my exterior. 
Alfred and I invested our property 
in the same business—became “bro- 


.ther proprietors,” Time passed 


away, and you saw the light; Eleven 
years after his marriage, Alfred’s 
wife presented him with a lovely 
little daughter. Just at this time 
it was deemed necessary to: start a 
new branch of our firm in New 
York. _ Alfred determined to; take 
charge of it. .During;these years of 
financial prosperity, his health had 
failed rapidly, and scarce eighteen 
months had.rolled over his head in 
news: reached. me. of hig death. I 
had anticipated it, hoped for it, al- 
most prayed for it, for I knew. when 
that time should arrive I would 
possess power to wreak vengeance 


upon the woman who, in the zenith ° 


of her imperial beauty, had trodden 
my heart in the dust. I was not 
mistaken. The entire settlement of 
his affairs devolved upon me, aud I 
represented them in such a light, 
and so arranged them, that Mrs 
Wilberforce was cut off, with the 
power to, obtain the simplest neces- 
sities of life, and nothing beyond. 

“ She was passionately fond of lux- 
ury, and eqnaily vain of her cocial 
position. To deprive her of both 
at one fell stroke was the death 
blow to her happiness. She was 
forced to desert her elegant home, 
and to disband her retinue of obse- 
quious menials; and such was her 
despair, that for a time an idea of 
her insanity was seriously enter- 
tained by her friends. She came 
West—to Qincinnati, and, though 
she spent her annuity in her house- 
rent, in a fashionable part of the 
city, she did not mingle at all in so- 
ciety, and each day her poverty 
grew more appalling. She resides 
in that city yet. Thus I humbled 
womens woman whom I once loved, and 


afterwards S ry hated. 
I gloated over deed. I gloried 
in it. I did not regard her as the 
wife of my best and dead friend, 
but as the woman who had scorned 
me!, Nor did I look upon Ion as 
his child, but as one who should 
have been mine. And thus I had 
my revenge, and it was sweet as the 


exiled Roman’s. Years fled, a 
your mother died, Not until then , 


did my science rebuke me for 
my sin, Her ‘dead face seemed 
ever reproachfull y looking into 
mine—her psle hands point.ng 
northward, I felt that she knew it 
all. Since my ill-he: 


pressed me, this haggard phantom 


has 80 op- 
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of contrition and regret has never 


left me, not even fora moment. I 
have had ample time to retrospect 


my life calmly and dispassionately, _ 


and to repent. Ah! how Peet 
A fortnight ago I wrote to 

Wilberforce to come to Kentucky 
with her daughter, who should ‘be- 
come, upon certain conditions, 
heiress to over three millions | of 
dollars. They are doubtless ‘in 
Louisville now. Those conditions 
were that she should marry—yow /” 

“<Father!’ exclaimed Olive, who 
had listened to his sire’s confession 
with eager interest, each time the 
palsying tongue fultered, moisten- 
ing the parched lips with-invigorat- 
ing cordial, ‘it is not too late to re- 
trieve the past, and yet leave me 
unshackled! Restore that woman 
her property, and dllow ‘ me to re- 
tain my own!’ 

“*That would amount to almost 
nothing. Speculation after specu- 
lation has swept all, save about 
twenty thousand dollars, into’ ob- 
livion. You would stand, in com- 
parison, almost a pauper.’ 

*¢ So let me stand, sir, acd restore 
that defenceless widow and injured 
orphan gitl their rights!” said Clive 
fiercely, as he sprang to his feet, 
and paced the floor, to allay the 
storm of emotion in his breast. 

“Tt cannot be, it cannot be!’ 
moaned the.old man. 

-“*Tt must, it ‘shall be, for T’ll 
nor of it!’ thundered Clive, ‘céas- 
ing his valk, and striding quickly 
to the bed. 

«<The will is ‘so artangéd’ that 


neithér of you can inherit’ the pro- 


perty without intermarriage, and, "“iths 
to restore her- rights, you must ‘be? 


come her linsband rr 
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“*Oh! father! how could you so 
heap injury upon injury ? and Clive 
clasped his hands in despair. 

“The old man raised himself up 
with frantic energy from the luxuri- 
ous pillows, and, in a wild, fright- 
ened voice, cried out: * € Clive, Clive, 
your promise | and fell back in a 
fit of stupor, from which it was im- 
possible to rouse him. Assistance 
was summoned, and hour after hour 
passed, while the watchers sat be- 
side the eouch’ wheré the breath of 
the dying man was héard sd labori- 
ously. ‘At Inst it ceased—the eyes 
that’ had ‘glanced’ béneath ‘the mys- 
tetious veil that’ hides’ the face’ of 
Serapis, once ‘more turned with 
earthly yearning upon the éim, 
sad, haggard countenance of Chis 
son, and then’ déath drew the pall 
downwards over them ‘forever, and 
they grew sightless.. Clive sprang 
forward, pleading: 

“* Father, ° father, Speak once 
more!’ - 

“But in vain; those pallid lips 
were sealed forever. | 

“Twilight had fallen, night had 
passed, and day dawned, and again 
the bird, hovering’ over its downy, 
dew-beaded nest, eadericed the air 
with its mellow lush again the ver- 
nal censers of the’ misky moschatel 
shook out’ their’ sweetness to the 
morning’ sti, ‘as | the wronged or- 
phan, ‘with a last kiss pressed upon 
the motionless,’ ‘marble’ brow, ‘pass- 
ed froth the rd6m,; and ‘never ‘again 
gazed upon the calm, sculptured 
features of the dead sire who had 
80 wronged him? 
ba *, eee +1 Sia hg tron in, 

ig sak cru sorrow shall answer 
et mney y 
if eB 
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TYPES OF MANKIND. 


NO. 
THE CAUCASIAN, 


“ Hamanity,’ "or the, husnan.erpa- 
tion, is.a:form of exis.ence, or .of. . 


life—a family, or, technically speak- 


ing, a. genus; and just .as.with all 
other families, or forms of being, in. 
the. animal, world, it comprises a 


certain number of, species. . Each of . 
i fthese species has its own spectfic form, . 
_ ettributes, or qualities ;, in 9,word, 
_ its nature,. physical, mental, and 
moral, of, course, with correspond- 


ing wants, necessities and design, , 
as written) by the finger of the Al- 
mighty Creator in,its organism. Be- 
ginning with, the most subordinate . 
or imperfect of these, the lowest 


_ Strata, as .we may,say, we find a. 


certain physical. , structure, . with , 
corresponding, faculties; and as- 
cending to, the next, we see a high- 
er development of organism, with .. 
of course higher faculties, and this. 
difference is.s0 palpable, that we 
express it in.,the. term species, and 
so throughout, until. we reach the 
highest-and most.complete develop- 


‘ment in,,the: Caucasian, or .white 


man, standing..at, the head. of the 


_ human. eolumn,.as_well as, lord of 


the animal) world, Or,, beginning 
with the negro, the lowest type, his 
physical organism is, the simplest, 
agree nearest to the simidea, and 

his faculties, menial and moral, 
closely resemble those of the white 
lad of from twelve to fifteen, or in 


other words, he reaches his entire 


meni maturity, at this age. Th 
next , Species rises. above this, and so 
om uatil, we. reach, the perfectly de- 
organism and correspond- 
es faculties, of the Caucasian man, 
and each, of these, degrees, or dif- 
ferences, we term, specific, for beside 
the absolute advance, it is. actually 
/Gifferent in, every, case, or in other 
words, eyery, ascending | species is 
not only. superior to the one below 
it, but, is endowed with something 
the former has not, 
All the, several species may inter- 
mix together to a certain extent, but 
their natural instincts, Tevolt, at it, 


and when these are so perverted as 
to mate together, the mongrel off- 
Spring is so disorganized and ste- 
. File that it is limited to. certain pe- 
,Fiod, and dies: ont, ag. absolutely as 
‘the mule or. other eae 
Psa ane most im- 
dog Te ve Ngan woolly-head- 
pyre pcg or negro, is.as absolute- 
Jy hwman as, the elevated and per- 
fect Caucasian, iffering only in de- 
gree, that is, in those, com- 
.mon to. men and omy e comes 
‘closer to them, but thegulf between 
the human and animal world is im- 
‘passable 


Th fy the only 
e or is the on ly 
historio cil which is 
alone capable of those mental mani- 
festations which, writ a or unwrit- 
ten, leave @ permanent impression 
‘behind. What. was its first or ear- 
| condition upon the earth ? 
This, except the meagre account 
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given by Moses, is unknown, nor‘is 
it of much importance that it should 
be known, for though it never was, 
nor could be savage or barbarous, 
as these terms are understood ‘in 


modern times, still its inteflectnal © 


acquisitions were doubtless so limit- 
ed that if really known to us, they 
would be of little or no service. 
Moses scarcely attempts any descrip- 


tion of social life before the time of’ 


Abraham, ‘and’ that then } ted 
does not. differ yery mati from 
what exists in“ the ‘same | locatity at 
‘the present: day. The pastoral ha- 
“pitudes of Abraham, Isaac and Ja- 
cob, the gale ‘of Joseph to thé Ish- 
maclites by, his brethren, his pur- 
chase in it, and sudden exalta- 
tion at the court of the Egyptian 
monarch, is an almost exact coun- 
terpart ‘of scenes witnessed now, 
-and with little variations, in the same 
lands, for the last four thousand 
years. The starting-point—the lo- 
cality where the race first came into 
being, is equally’ ‘hidden as'‘the time 
or period of its ‘creation. Biblical 
writers have usually supposed some- 
where in Asia Minor, on’ the banks 
of the Euphrates, while ethnologists 
are inclined to believe that the high 
table lands of Thibet and’ Hindoo 


‘Koosh may have been the cradle of » 


the race. Nor is a knowledge of 
this material, or indeed of the slight- 
est consequence, except as an aid in 
determining its true centre of ex- 
istence—that is, its physical adapta- 


tion or, specific ‘affinities’ for a cer 


tain locality. But this is determined 
by experience; and it is demon- 
strated beyond doubt that while the 
eluborate and” relatively ‘perfect 


structure of the Cancasian man en- ' 


ables him to resist all external agen- 


cies, and to exist in’ all climates ca-’ 
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pab'e of supporting animal life, he 
can only till the soil-or perform ma- 
nual labor in the temperate zones. 


_It is, therefore, ‘immaterial when or 


where he first’ cam. into being, or 
what was'the starting point: of the 
race—its centre of existence is alike 
in all the te temperate Jatitades 
of Asia, A Europe, and Ameri- 
history of the'race may be 
said to be divided into three great 
cyéles of distinct'periods ; all, how- 

ever, connecting ‘with. each other, 
arid doubtless mainly . resembling 
each other in their essential nature, 


however widely different-in their ex- 


ternal manifestation. ‘The first pe- 
rio, beginning with'its actual ex- 


‘istence on the earth; may be'said to 
. terminate’ in’ the’ era-‘of authentic 


history. “The second, or ‘historic 
era, may be assumed: as extending 
to the overthrow of the Roman Em- 
pire by the: so-called: northern bar- 
barians, or, perhaps, to what is usu- 
ally ‘termed the' dark ages. And 
finally, there is another grand: cycle 

in Herta destiny, which, beginning 
ith ‘the restoration of learning, 
comes down: to’and ‘includes. our 
own times. © In: Yegard* to’ the first, 
we actually: know ‘little of it, for, 
leaving out of view the Sacred Serip- 
tures, we ‘have only afew imperfect 
glimpses of the'actral life of the 
countless millions that preceded the 
historie periéd. What little knowl- 
edge-we have'depends on tradition 
‘and mytho'ogy,; sometimes, perhaps, 


‘true enough; but the greater portion 


thus’ transmitted/‘to otir times wo 


know is! falsé, ‘because. conditions 
are assumed ‘that are-in contradic- 


tion with the laws that: govern our 
animal ‘being. | If the’ race, how- 
ever, was created in Asiaj'we know 
that portions of it migrated to Afri- 
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ca, at a very remote period ; indeed, 
leaving the. Bible out, of. view, the 
first knowledge we, have of its, ex- 
istence, or the earliest traces of, its 
existence, is in Africa. Cancasigh 
tribes, or communities entered; the 
Valley of the Nile possibly before 
the delta of the lower country was 
sufficiently hardened..to admit, of 
cultivation, as they evidently oceu- 


pied localities considerably removed. 


from the outlet of that great. river. 
These early adventurers conquered 
the aboriginal population, subjected 
them to their control, , compelled 
them to labor for them, built. mag- 
nificent cities, temples, palaces, 
founded a mighty empire,:and ad- 
vanced, to a certain extent, in ciyil- 
ization. But wealth. and luxyry, 
with their effeminate consequences, 
probably, too, injustice and crime 
in the rulers, and certainly, and 
worst of all, interunion and affilia- 
tion with the conquered races, tempt- 
ed purer and hardier branches of 
the race to invade them, and indeed 
the delicious climate and fertile soil 
must have always tempted Qauca- 
sian tribes ;into the-Valley of the 
Nile, from the earliest periods, and 
whenever they felt themselves strong 
enough to attack the existing com- 
munity. Of course we. can only 


deal in conjecture in regard. to this , 
matter, but, it is probab‘e that, nu-, 


merous invasions took. place, each 
passing through; much the same 
course. as its. predecessors, , First 
came gonquest, then the erection of 
a mighty empire, followed. by « 
grand civilization ; then.came. effe- 


minacy, affiliation with the subject. 


races, debauchment and debility in- 
viting a new conquest by pure, Cau- 
casiang, and, they, in their turn, 
going. through the same round of 
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glory and decay, of conquest and 
degradation. Such seems to have 
been the condition of, Egypt when 
the Romans invaded it, and made it 


.& proyinee of that great empire. 


The effete remains of these Egyp- 
tian populations afterward became 
known to the Roman writers, and, 
toa certain, extent, may be said still 
to. exist. The great Asiatic empires 
were doubtless similar to the Egyp- 
tian, except in respect to the de- 
bauchment of blood, The Assy- 
rians, Persians, Chaldeans, Babylo- 
nians, Hebrews, etc.,, etc., each in 
their turn were conquerors and con- 
quered, masters and slaves, but their 
downfall, in one essential respect, 
differed widely from those of Africa. 
They were, pure, unmixed Cauca- 
sians, for at that time the Mongol 
element was unknown. in that por- 
tion of Asia, and the negro, except 
a few household servants, never ex- 
isted on that continent. The Mon- 
golian race was first known about 
five hundred years. anterior to the 
Christian era, and whether origin- 


ally it existed in a more northern 


region, or had not reached a full de- 
velopment as regards numbers, can 


not be known, on account of our 


limited knowledge of the earth at 
that time. The old Caucasian po- 
pulations of Asia knew nothing of 


it, and had no admixture of Mongo- 
lic blooi, But all is conjecture, 
mystery, doubt and uncertainty, in 


regard to these ancient and extinct 
empires. ‘We know that they exist- 
ed—that they were white men— 
beings like ourselves—our own an- 
cestors, with the same wants, the 
same instincts, in short, the same 


_nature that we haye,, and therefore, 


in the, main, as we do now. 


Of course we call them heathens, 
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pagans, savages, barbarians, etc., 
but were they thus? 

In the modern times there are no 
white barbarians, or heathens, In 
all modern history, wherever found, 
white men are much the same ; why, 
then, should it not have been so al- 
ways? The fanatic Jew called all 
others Gentiles, savages; the super- 
cilious Greek called even their Ro- 
man conquerors. barbarians ; even 
the manly and liberal Roman did 
not rise above his foolish bigotry, 
and not only called the Gauls, Bri- 
tons, Germans, etc,, barbarians, but 
reduced them to slavery as if they 
were inferior beings. We witness 
the same ignorance and folly in our 
own enlightened times, The Eng- 
lishman b-lieves that the English 
are alone truly Christian and civil- 
ized ; the Frenchman honestly be- 
lieves that La Belle France is at the 
head of modern civilization ; even 
the advanced and liberal American 
Democrat thinks, and perhaps cor- 
recily, that the Americans alone are 
truly civilized ; while some among 
us would.exclude all from the pri- 
vilege of citizenship who happen to 
be born elsewhere, as rigidly as the 
Jew did the uncircumcised Gentile, 
or the Moslem the dog of a Chris- 

Is not this notion of “ outside 
barbarians,” therefore, the result of 
ignorance, or foolish egotism, with- 
out sense or reason? Some nations 
or communities were doubtless ad- 
vanced more than others in ancient 
times, as at present, but, in the 
main, the race must have approxi- 
mated to the,same common stan- 
dard we witness now. If it is said 
that in early times the obstacles in 
the way of frequent intercourse pre- 
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vented this ge.eral approximation 
to a. common standard of enlighten- 
ment, it may be replied that the 
same obstacles would also prevent'a 
wide departute; and, when we kiow 
that they had ‘the same wants, the 
same instincts, the same tendencies, 
etc., the conclusion séems unavoid- 
able that no nation or community 
could, at any time in history, ‘as- 
sume, with any justice, that others 
were barbarians, or that they alone 
were civilized. The traditions and 
imperfect knowledge which we have 
hitherto possessed in respect ‘to 


these long-buried populations, may, 


perhaps, be replaced by that which 
is almost or quite as reliable as 
written history itself’ Within a few 
years a class of men “have 
sprung ‘up, who, ’ éxcavating ‘the 
dead remains of long-forgotten ‘em- 
pires, promise revelations that ‘will 
bring us face to face with the buried 
generations that we now only know 
through the dim perspective of un- 
certain tradition. “Gthinpolide Bel- 
zoni, Rawlinson, Layard an@ their 
companions have already made dis- 
coveries in Egyp* and Nineveh that 
open to our minds much ‘of the 
social condition’ and daily life of 
those rémote times, and fature ex- 
plorations, it is probable, will give 
us néarly as accurate a knowledge 
as we have of those embrated with- 
in the cycle cf authentic history. 
The next great period in the his- 
tory of the race—the historic éra— 
is supposed’ to “be ‘entirely within 
the province of teal knowledge. It 
bay with ‘the history of ‘the 
Greeks—not ‘the symbolic ‘but the 
real—that grand and glowing inte’- 
lectudlism which, in many respects, 
may be said to equal the intellectual 
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development of our own times. The 
history of Greece and Rome is, in 
trath, the history of the race, of the 
world, of mankind, There were co- 
temporary nations of. great power, 
extent. and cultivation, but the 
Greeks and Romans, and the sub- 
ject or servile populations that ac- 
knowledged their supremacy, made 
up the larger portion of. the race. 
It is true the Persians were then 
pure Caucasians, and, in respect to 
numbers, largely surpassed the 
Greeks; but, while they did not 
differ much in their general charac- 
ter, they were on the decline before 
the Greeks had reached their full 
national deyelopment. The latter 
always referred to Egypt as the 
source of their civilization, but it is 
more probable that they borrowed 
from Asia most of those things sup- 
posed tobe of foreign origin. It 
is, however, quite possible that the 
earliest civilization was devcloped 
in Africa, that it receded from 
bg Aa as we know it after- 

d from the latter to Europe, 
» and as we now witness it, passing 
to America. But what is ,civiliza- 
tion? It is, or it may be defined 
as the result of intellectual niani- 
festation. A nation or people who 
have most deeply studied and un- 
derstood the laws of nature, or the 
nature of things, and applied their 
knowledge to their own welfare, 
are the most civilized; or, we might 
say, in a word, that the nation that 
has the most knowledge is the most 
civilized, The Grecks, certainly, 
surpassed all cotemporary nations 
in the most essential of all know- 
ledge; yet, even this seems to have 
been rather a thing of chance than 
otherwise. Political intelligence, or 
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a knowledge of men’s social rela- 


tions to each other, is the most vi- 
tal they can possess. The Greeks 
may be said both to have possessed 
this know'edge and to have been 
entirely deficient in it. Athens, 
with thir y thousand citizens, all 
recognized as political equals, was a 
Democracy, but this so-called De- 
mocracy, with, perhaps, a hundred 
th usand slaves, was a burlesque on 
a Democratic government. The 
Helots of Greece, the servile and 
subject population of which history 
gives no account, except to refer to 
them, were white men—men with 
all the natural capacities of So- 
crates, Demosthenes, or Alcibiades, 
but the Greek orators and writers 
of the day never even seemed to 
imagine that they had any rights 
whatever. They had much the same 
relation to the Greeks that the 
Saxons had to the Normans, that 
the Irish have to the Enzlish, and 
yet, with all their political enligten- 
ment and high intellectual develop- 
ment, the Greeks gave them’ no 
rights, and treated them as different 
and subordinate beings. The no- 
tion, therefore, taught in our 
schools, that the Grveks were the 
authors of political liberty, is un- 
sound—they neither practised nor 
understood liberty, and the external 
forms mistaken for Democracy had 
no necessary connéction with it. 
Aristotle could not form even a con- 
ception of a political system that 
did not rest upon slavery, and this 
was doubtless the general condition 
of the Greek mind. It was merely 
accidental that the Greek States as- 
sumed. a Democratic form, or rather 
approxim ated to a Democratic form; 
but, while they were utterly igno- 
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rant of individual relations, they 
certainly had clear views of the re- 
lations of States and the duties that 
independent communities owe each 
other. The Asiatic nations seem to 
have had no conception whatever of 
these duties—conquest or slavery 
were the only alternatives. A nation 
must conquer or be conquered—a 
dynasty must destroy all others, or 
expect to fall itself—and the Asiatic 
character still partakes largely of 
these habitudes. Except, there- 
fore, in the mere externals or out- 
ward arrangements of political ‘so- 
ciety, the Greeks can hardly be said 
to have done anything for political 
liberty, or to advance political sci- 
ence. The Romans did more— 
vastly more—but they had little or 
no conception of Democracy or of 
individual liberty. The proud boast, 
*T am a Roman citizen,” unlike the 
idea of the American Democrat, 
partook of the spirit of a British 
aristocrat of our own days, claim- 
ing the privileges of his order. The 
men who founded tHe city of Rome, 
though doubtless fillibusters and 
adventurers, perhaps even outcasts 
of the neighboring populations, 
were assumed to be superior to the 
later emigran s, and their descen- 
dants especially claimed exclusive 
privileges. And when Rome ex- 
panded into a mighty empire and 
ruled the world, the senatorial or- 
der ruled the empire—at all events, 
until Cesar crossed the Rubicon 
and seized the supreme power. The 
change from a republic to an empire 
had little or no bearing upon the 
question of liberty, for the condi- 
tion of the great body of the peo- 
ple remained the same. Rome con- 
quered all, or nearly all, the then 
known world, for, except the Per- 
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sians, and, perhaps, some few pop- 
lations in the far North, te whole 
Caucasian race recognized the Ro- 
mans ‘as their rulers. “The Par- 
thians, so often waging desperate 
war with the Romans, were doubt- 
less a mixed people, so: ething like 
the modern Turks, and very possi- 
bly their ancestors. Following the 
rade code of early times, the Ro- 
mans enslaved the conquered popu- 
lations. All the prisoners of war 
were deemed to have forfeited their 
lives, and were pardeled out among 
the Roman conquerors, while the 
rural populations were compelled 
to pay tribute to ‘the Roman civil 
officers. It is quite probable that 
the Romans conquered some of the 
inferior races, but, except the Nu- 
midians, Lybians, Ethiopians, etc., 
of Africa, Roman writers ate silent 
on the subject. It has‘ been said 
that the history of the Romans was 
the history of the Caucasian race, 
and that was the history of the 
world. This is literally true, for, 
though we cannot suppose that the 
conquered populations were the 
miserable barbarians that the Ro- 
man writers represent them to have 
been, Rome was the most advanced 
portion of the race, and, therefore; 
the embottiment of its civilization 
and intellectual life’ At this mo- 
ment Paris represents all France, 
and the city of Rome bore ‘a sonie- 
what similar relation to the popula- 
tions that composed the empire, 
however distant they may have been 
from the capital. It was not an un- 
usual thing for the same general 
that commanded in Britain, or that 


» had conquered in Gaul, to admin 


ister the government of the African 
provinces, or to conduct a campaign 
against the Persians on the banks uf 





the Euphrates. And however much 
the vanity of Roman authors may 
have been gratified by assuming 
that they alone were civilized, it is 
altogether irrational to suppose that 
the conquered populations, with the 
same nature and same capac.ties as 
themselves, and, moreover, in fre- 
quent and oftea intimate inter- 
course with themselves, could have 
differed widely, or remained bar- 
barians, even if such when con- 
quered. The Romans adv.nced far 
beyond the Greeks in political 
knowledge, but with them also the 
state was everything and the indi- 
vidual nothing. As with the Greeks, 
the great majority were slaves, and 
Roman. citizenship, or the rights 
claimed by a Roman citizen, was at 
best a special privilege; and, prior 
to the advent of Christianity, the 
idea of individual rights, of equality, 
of Democracy, seems never to have 
dawned upon the intellectual hori- 
zon of the race. Nor did the pri- 
mitive Christians even accept it in 
theory, though they lived it out in 
practice. Their mental habits were 
formed under the old social order, 
and, though the spirit of the new 
doctrine impelled them to live it 
out in practice, few, if any, .ever 
adopted it in theory. Christ had 
said, “love each other,” and “do 
unto others as you would have them 
do unto you”—that is, “grant to 
others the rights claimed for your- 
selves;” but, while they often liyed 
together, owning things in common 
like the modern communists and 
socialists, perhaps not one in a mil- 
lion ever thought o: applying these 
doctrines to the state, or even sup- 


posing for a moment that ‘the arti- 


ficial distinctions. which separated 
' glagses could ever be altered or mo- 
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dified. Even the forced and unna- 
tural relation of master and slave, 
which necessarily violated the funda- 
mental doctrine of their’ religion, 
was clung to and respected:in theo- 
ry, and it needed several centuries 
of practice and faithful obedience to 
the spirit of the new faith before 
this ancient barbarism was finally 
obliterated from the Roman world. 
The conquest of Rome, by the so- 
called northern barbarians, was fol- 
lowed by an eclipse of learning—by 
@ mental darkness in Western Eu- 
rope at least, that is fitly enough de- 
nominated the darkages. Was this 
irruption of the northern nations 
into Italy the true cause of this dark- 
ness? For several centuries pre- 
vious there had been an immense 
and almost continuous emigration 
from Asia, not.of individuals, as we 
witness in the present day, to Ame- 
rica, but-of tribes, communities, 
whole nations. History is indeed 
imperfect, if not altogether silent, 
in respect to the cause of these 
mighty migrations which so long 
pressed upon Europe. But there 
can be little doubt that the Mongo- 
lian race about this time changed, 
to a considerable extent, its loca- 
tion, and pressing down on the old 
Caucasion populations of Asia, im- 
pelled those vast masses to seek 
shelter and safety, if not homes and 
happiness, in Europe. 
In the mighty invasions of Italy, 
pales the fifth century, by ‘Attila, the 
truth of this is certainly demon- 
strated. He himself was doubtless 
@ white man, and so were his chiefs; 
but the mighty populations he ruled 
over, and which extended from the 
Danube to the frontiers of China, 
were mainly Mongolian. But no 
Mongolians settled permanently in 
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Europe—none but Caucasians, and 
except the modern Turks, none but 
pure Caucasians—and, being the 
same men as the Romans themselves, 
why should they be barbarians? 
They were conquerors ; # pretty 
good proof that, though not so re- 
fined, perhaps, certainly not so effe- 
minate as the Romans had become, 
they could not have been barbarians. 
Other things being equal, the na- 
tion that has made the greatest ad- 
vance in knowledge will be able to 
conquer, because it has only to ap- 
ply its knowledge to this object te 
succeed. There can be no: doubt 
that we ourselves surpass all the na- 
tions of our times in knowledge, or 
in our capacity to apply our knowl- 
edge to the purposes of material ex- 
istence. Our railroads, canals, pub- 
lic works, our ship-building, com- 
merce, ete., prove this, and we have: 
only to apply this knowledge to pur- 
poses of offence or defence, to in- 
vade others or to defend ourselves, 
to demonstrate our immense supe- 
riority. Nevertheless, if we should 
conquer Spain, or any other ancient 
and effete empire, doubtless their 
writers would take their revenge in 
calling us barbarians, as indeed the 
poor, feeble, and adulterated hybrids 
of Mexico actually did thus repre- 
sent us when in possession of their 
capital. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more improbable than the theory of 
Gibbons and others, that the nations 
that conquered Rome were barba- 
rians, and that the dark ages were 
the result of that conquest. But 
there was a cause for the subsequent 
darkness which so long spread over 
the European world much more pal- 
pable. Christianity had become 
generally accepted, and bad and am- 
bitions men, in the then general ig- 
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norance of the masses of the popu- 
lations, might wield it with stupen- 
dous effect in advancing their ambi- 
tion and securing their own person- 
al objects. The assumption that 
Christ had delegated a power on 
earth to interpret the will of Hea- 
ven, both as to temporal as well as 
religious interests, was enouzh ; of 
course a'l human investigation and 
mental activity terminated, and was 
denounced ns impiety. 

The subordinate clergy were often, 
perhaps generally, faithful to the 
great truths transmitted by the pri- 
mitive Christians, but dependent on 
tradition, and subject to the rule of 
their sacerdotal superiors, they in 
vain resisted these influences, and 
these truths became in time so cor- 
rupted as scareely to retain any 
semblance to the original faith. It 
is believed that, except in these 
“dark ages,” the Caucasian mind 
has never retrogaded, or, indeed, re- 
mained stationary. Progress is the 
law, the instinct, the necessity of the 
Caucasian mind, and however much 
some branches or some nations may 
decline, there is always some por- 
tion, nationality, or community, that 
embodies the wants of the race, and 
that moves forward in pursuit of 
that indefinite perfectability which 
is its specific and di.tinguishing cha- 
racteristic. But it is easily under- 
stood how this might have suffered 
eclipse under the circumstances then 
existing. A great proportion of the 
so-called barbarian conquerors of 
Rome were ignorant of Christianity, 
and when they became the converts 
of the conquered Romans, they na- 
tarally exalted their teachers as 
beings almost superhuman in their 
superior knowledge ; and the gene- 
ral ignorance of the times favored 
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any pretension of the priests, how- 
ever absurd it might be. In fact a 
body of men claiming to be, aad 
universally believed to be, the inter- 
preters of the will of the Almighty, 
necessarily interrupted all inquiry 
into the laws of nature, (the ‘real 


' laws of God,) and though some 


monks themselves, immured in their 
¢ lls, continued to think, to experi- 
ment, to acquire knowledge, as well 
as in many instances to preserve 
that already acquired by others, the 
great mass of the people, as well as 
the great body of the clerzy looked 
upon everything of the kind as wick- 
ed, impious, and heretical, And we 
have only to suppose an intellectual 
freedom cotresponding with our 
own times throughout these dark 
centuries, to realize the stupendou? 
evil inflicted on the world by this 
riestly ar:ogance and ambition. 
. The races, so-called, that figured 
most prominently during the period 
beginning with authentic history and 
terminating in the dark ages, are 
first, the Semitic, which included 
the Egyptians, Carthagenians, Per- 
sians, Syrians, Hebrews, or Jews, 
Saracens, etc.; indeed, under the 
term Semitic may be included all 
the Orientals, except the Parthians, 
who were doubtless a mixed people, 
and those northern tribes, histori- 
cally known as Scythians, afterwards 
the conquerors of. Egypt and the 
progenitors of that extraordinary 
military autocracy known in modern 
Pi the name of Mamelukes. 
The second great branch was the 
Pelasgian, which included the Mace- 
donians, the Romans, the Hellenic, 
tribes, Dorians, Thracians, etc., and: 
of which the Romans were for near-' 
ly two thousand years the main re- 
presentatives. Between these great 


branches of the Caucasian—for they 
were bo.h, doubtless, typical Can- 
easians, though Agassiz thinks that 
the Semitic constituted a separate 
Species—there was almost constant 
war, from the very beginning of his- 
tory to the capture of Constantino- 
ple. The Greek and Trojan war, 
was doubtless a collision of this 
kind—and so were the wars of the 
Groeks and Persians—the conquests 
of Alexander, which, for a time, al- 
most annihilated the Persian empire 
—the terrible life-and-death strug- 
gle of the Romans and Carthago- 
nians, and finally the invasion and 
conquest of Spain by the Arabians, 
with their ultimate defeat by the 
Franks under Charles Martel. In- 
deed, coming down to more modern 
times, we find the Crusades, when 

nearly all Europe, in a fit of uncon- 
trollable phrensy, precipitated itself 
on Asia ; and in the collapse which 
followed, Asiatic hordes, though not. 
exactly Semitic, again seeking to pe- 
netrate. into Europe, and actually 
conquering the remains of the old 
Roman empire, in the eastern capi- 
tal of which they are now firmly es- 
tablished. Historians are wont to 
magnify the results of, these con- 
tests, especially the defeat of Hanni- 
bal and the overthrow of the Car- 
thagenians by the Romans, and the 
defeat of the Arabians by the Franks, 
as of vital importance to the world 
and the best interests of man -:ind ; 
but it is quite possible that the 

over-estimate these things, especial- 
ly the victory of the Romans over 
the Carthagenians. They were both 
of the same species of men, both 
branches of the Caucasian, with the 
same nature, the same tendencies, 
and, under the same circumstances, 
the same beings, The Carthage~ 
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nians were, for the time, highly ci- 
vilized. They were the heirs of the 
Egyptian and Asiatic civilizations, 
as Rome was of that of the Greeks. 
They were a, great commercial peo- 
ple, with boundless wealth, science, 
arts, manufactures, everything but 
a warlike spirit ; while Rome, at the 
time without commerce, poor and 
torn by factions, was @ mere mili- 
tary aristocracy, and the capital it- 
self little more than a military en- 
campment. Why, then, should the 
defeat of the former have been be- 
neficial to the progress of the race, 
or to the general interests of man- 
kind? 

In regard to the defeat of the 
Arabians by the Franks, the case is 
altogether different. They were the 
same species, and doubtless, at that 
' time, more advanced than the Euro- 

peans, ate y were Mohamme- 
dans, and if ueé ful! flash of enthu- 
siaam for their fa’ th, which they in- 
variably propagated by the sword. 
And if they ‘had overrun Europe as 
they did Asia, somewhat similar re- 
sults would doubtless have followed, 
for though it is altogether improba- 
ble, indeed, in view of its Divine 
origin, impossible, that they could 
have exterminated the Christian re- 
ligion, they would have done it and 
the general cause of civilization in- 
calculable injury. But both of these 
great branches of the race have 
long since disappeared from histor 
The Semitic element can sc: ly 
be said to exist at all. In Africa it 
is adulterated by the blood of the 
negro, and perhaps the blood of 
some race or races not so low in the 
scale as the negro, In Asia it is 
met with the Mongolian blood, 

and thongh the Arab and Persian 
populations of our day are mainly 
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white, there is more or less taint 
pervading all the Asiatic communi- 
ties. The great Pelasgian branch 
has long since’ disappeared and been 
swallowed tip in ‘thé’ more modern 
branches of the race, and though the 
modern Italian claims to be, and 
doubtless is, the lineal descendant 
of the ancient Roman, no portions 
of the race are wider ‘apart than the 
ancient'Roman and his modern de- 
scendant, a striking proof that acci- 
dental consanguinity does not affect 
the universality of the race. 

The last great cycle of history, 
commencing with the Reformation, 
comes down to and includes our own 
times. It is quite unnecessary to 
dwell upon it, as all intelligent per- 

ns have much the same view of it. 

ith the downfall. of the Roman 
empire, however; new varieties of 
the Caucasian, or, as historians have 
termed them, new races, have em- 
erged into view, and in their turn 
struggled for the empire of the world. 
The hordes that,’ under Alaric and 
other leaders, overran Italy, were 
generally known as Goths, a generic 
term that is applied to great num- 
bers of very different people, though, 
of course, all were white men, and 
therefore of the sathe race or spe- 
cies, But after varying fortunes, 
and passing throygh numerous mu- 
tations, all these races have subsided 
into several well-marked and well- 
known divisions or families now ex- 
isting. These are—First. ‘The Celts, 
including a large portion of the 


French, Italians, Spanish, Portu- 
tnd the remain of th primi r 
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nians, embracing the Russians, 


Poles, Serbs, Croats, Montenegrins, 
etc. There are some few popula- 
tions that, either in language or his- 


torical facts, have little or no con- 


pee oe + omponic 
ese are the modern Hungarians, 
the European is, the Circis- 
sians : even the and Oircas- 
sians are, in our times, pure, or 
mainly pure, Caucasians. Finally, 
there remain our own people, the 


offspring of every country, and of 


every variety of race, and as the 
more the blood is crossed the more 
energetic and healthy the product 
or progeny, the American people 
should me, as it doubtless will 
become, the most powerful and the 
most civilized: people in existence, 
Such, briefly considered, is an im- 
pene summary or outline of the 
istory of our race, the only race 
that has a history or that is capable 
of those mental manifestations 
whose record constitutes history. 
It is a favorite theory of most histo- 
rians to represent the mental devel- 
ment of the race as divided into 
tinct categories, not as the author 
has ventured, into historic gonnny 
but into nt phases of intellec- 
tual man festation. They have sup- 
that men; (white men) were 
t hunters, and lived wholly by the 
chase—that after a while they be- 
came shepherds, and lived on their 
herds or focks—that then they made 
another advance and bécame culti- 


tions, it has been supposed, was de- 
pendent on, or was associated with, 


& CO; 2 mental develop- 


ment. The hunter had intelléct . 


énough to run down the stag; or wit 
stifficient to éntrap the game neves- 

ary for his support, but had» not; 
suftcient ‘tab ty to take care of 
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own race has passed through some 
such stages as those suggésted. But 
there has never been any, variations 
in its actual powers. The mental 
cangnen: given it in the morning 
creation were just what they are 
now, and what they will be millions 
of years hence. Thits is explained 
the (to many — seeming ano- 
mhaly that in very dawn of his- 
ine song by “s like ae 
Socra hagoras, an 

ores, with a Crud a depth of 
intellect corresponding to tue most 
Msbtal power, like physical srebyr, 
en wer, like physical s th, 
pram oy hate the same through: 
all ages and mutations of human 
society, while knowledge, or the uses 
made m the insieninal forces, is 
constantly varying from age to age, 
and changing from one “cotintey Bo 
peice The — remy or- 
-grinder under our window, it is 
somewhat difficult to suppose, em- 
bodies the high intellegsand power- 
fal will, which two th d years 
ago made his ancestors’ masters of 
the world, but such is the fact, how- 
ever latent, unknown or unfelt by 
himself, may be these powers. The 
Seeeaaien ioe or mane of 
now. © perceptions of exter- 
nal things, their relations, the laws 
that govern them, their uses, their 
influences on our well-being, or tlie 
contrary, ew our eS aay for 
acquiring knowledge, for compre- 
hending ourselves and the things 
about us, are fe ar there- 
fore progress in ite pertect- 
iy are the specific attributes of 
the Caucasian. Each generation ap- 


ies its capabilities and atquires a 
A ietahs-anibins of keaowhadge eine 
the ing one is heir to, and 


which, in turn, transmits ite sdqui- 
sition to those doltesing j fae ise 
b A Sver, ONWArG ANG OxC 
bares as 
@ gre of progress w 
helidpdsed ott ae thes 






8 well ad given it a6 w blessing; 


has never been interrupted, 
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There seems to be a popular demand for 
a well-arranged collection of love-poetry— 
a desire to have in one volume the more 
notable erotic poems of the language—if 
we may judge from the many attempts 
that have been made to give a satisfactory 
compilation of the kind to the public. 
Thus far publishers have been unfortunate 
in their ediiors. A very few, in aiming to 
be select, have sinned by omis:ion—the 
greater part have swelled their volumes by 
the introduction of much that is common- 
place, tedious or dull, The latest effort— 
The Lover’s Dictionary*—errs by inclad- 
ing among its songs of the affections some 
rhymes that are clever only as attempts at 
absurdity, and the mixture thus made is 
one by no means ‘agreeable, Thus in a 
volume containing the ‘‘Celia” of Ben. 
Jonson, and the unmatched songs of Ay- 
toun, Montrose, and their cotemporaries, 
we have such stanzas as this :-— 
*¢ ‘She wore a wreath of roses, 
The first time that we met’— 
(Her handsome Roman nose is 
Mo-t beautifully set). 
When [ ws ititroduced to her 
She sweet'y smiled, and bowed; 
Oh ! my heart, my heart is breaking 
For the lovely Miss O’Dowd.” 
A few pages farther on we have— 
** A as, no |—to his sorrow no tea will pour 


out, 
For a host of tea-leaves have got fix’'d in 
a e 8 
And peed a can clear out thé obdutate 


The roe 2, a cold as the bread dnd the 
buiter.” 


“Still farther, atid thé following’ sexiti- 
mental versés meet us:— 


“To ome tack; a néw Homeri friaw; 
A pau plane repairing coat snd 


* The Lovers’ Dictionary : a Poetical Treasury of 
Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies; Addtestes and Dileminas; 
Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand References, as & 
Dictionary of Compliments. and Guide to the Study 
Of the Tender Sciences. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers, 12mo,, pp. 73% 





A slate and pencil; Npding old Vieegices 
Drawing d tooth; open di 
Teeches.” 


And toward the close of the volime, we 
have— 
“As I climbed this smooth Alanthus 
I felt & seme 


tear : 
Let's see ; yes, here’s a rent behind: 
i know, ‘how it came there ! 
* * ° 7 * “ 
*¢T would not now for all the world, 
That she should see me here, 
owiae in this old A'anthus, 
th : white flag in my rear! 
” s .- + 
« vile eg hears him!—see he turns; 
Seek ! catch him-! bite him, Bowser ! 
Confound the twig! it’s neon fs in 
The rent within my trowser |’ 


The exclamation points in this last quo- 
tation are not ours; but the reader will 
double each of them beyo.d doubt. 

There are errors of fact as well as errors 
of judgment. We might pass the absur- 
dity of including Ben. Jonson’s epitaph on 
the Countess of Pembroke, Whittier’s 
“What the Volos Said,” Rogers's lines 
“On a Year,” and Coleridge’s ‘‘ Metrical 
Feet” among love poetry ; but wha. must 
be thought of an editor who does not ac- 
credit “Bonnie Lady Ann,” “To my 
Wife” and ‘Rosalie” to their respective au- 
thors; who attributes Wotton’s lines on the 
Queen 0: Boheniia to Darnley, and adds 
stanzas long since detérmined to be literary 
fratids; who turns Rufas Dawes into Davies, 
Charles Fentio H im'd Charles J. 
Hosmann, and spells Lockhart with a final 
e? That the volume i# # nioflel of me- 
chanical elegance is due to the publishers; 
bat the setting is too fme for the gems. 
The index, which is a wonderful instance 
of patience and industry, is the only really 
notable thing about the work. 


The present aim of the military tactician 
is to simplify the movemen s of masses of 
men in the field, and to divest the schools, 
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from that of the comrany up to that of the. 


army corps, of much of that formality so 
useless when war means business and not 
parade. The systems of tactics of late 
used in the Unied States were modifica- 
tions of the French, and, iKough improve- 
ments upon the o d Prussian system, were 
not fully adapted to American topography— 
® fault, since our wars will almost if not 
quite always be defensive—and too full of 
detail to be suited to the American style of 
man. In the new tac'ics of General Up- 
ton,* adopted by the War Depar:ment, we 
hive a system likely to maintain its ground 
for some time, and one that affords but 
slight room for improvement. Its advan- 
tages are its adaptability to all branches of 
mi'itary service; the quickness and ease 
with which it may be acquired; the many 
unnecess' ry movements it dispenses with; 
the increased number of modes with dimin- 
ished time, for the performance of essen- 
tial hings which it introduces; its pro- 
vision for those movements so necessary 
from oug varied topography, with more 
simplicily, accuracy and effect than are 
hitherto to be found in systems of tactics; 
and in the superiority for offence and de- 
fence of its mode of skirmishing from 
Couble or single rank. To the volume we 
have two appendices—one the forms for 
parade, review, et cetera; the other, those 
for parades and reviews of a brigade, divi- 
sion and corps—the latter *by General Tur- 
bert. It is not, mecessary to further com- 
mend a work which has received the sunc- 
tion .<f the highest authority. 





A hy singular and entertaining work 
is by ‘‘Allan Grant,” which contains a 
number of love-letters by note! p rson- 
ag 8,f with brief biographical sketches of 
the authors. Some of the ep stles are not 
amatory, however, and, theefore, though 
highly characteristic of the writers, have 
no legitimate place in the collection, . 


Professor Goldwin Smith has the repu- 





* A New System of Infantry Tactice—Double and 
Single Rank. Adapted to American 

and Improved Fire Arms. By Brevet Major-General 
Emery Upton, U.S. Army. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 18mo., pp. 392, One hundred and nine Plates. 


+ Love in Letters; Mustrated in the Correspon- 
dence of Eminent Persons,with Biographical Sketches 
of the Writers. By Allan Grant. New York: G. W. 
Carleton & Co. 12mo., pp. 836. 
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tation of a clear thinker and elegant writer, 
but has damaged his literary character by 
the publication of papers uron the late 
American civil war, which are marked by 
neither knowledge of the causes that pro- 

that conflict, nor the consequences 
certain to resu't from it. His recent lec- 
tures upon three representative English 
statesmen—Pym, Cromwell and Pitt*— 
will do much to retiieve for him his posi- 
tion as an essayist. While the thorough 
student of history may not always concur 
in the writer’s estimate of the men upon 
whose motives and actions his volume 
treats, he will at least read with deep in- 
tercst, and be ,struck with the occasional 
novelty of the writer’s views, and the in- 
genuity with which they are maintained. 
Professor Smith’s eulogy of Pym is natu- 
ral enough, but it is not warranted |-y his- 
tory. The world will never regard Pym 
with more veneration than Hampden, and, 
as time devi lopes, Ly the light of surround- 
ing circumstances, the real characters of 
men, the fame of the former will sink ra- 
ther than rise. Professor Smith’s estimate 
of the younger Pitt is more correct than 
that of Pym or Cromwell, but his closing 
shot at Bonaparte is silly and weak. The 
d»y is past when Engli-h writers could 
convince the world of the unselfishness 
and purity of purpose on the part of Eng- 
land in her contest with Napoleon. At «il 
events, what Alison and Scott failed to do, 
will not be done by Goldwin Smith. 





Physiognomy and phrenology are both de- 
fied in the case of M. Jean Mace, whse low 
and rather contr.cted forehead, strangely 
disproportioned to his face, would not lead 
us to expect from its owner the ingenious 
book of juyenile ta’es, that has been ren- 
dered rte Miss Booth into charming Eng- 
lish.¢ ‘The term “Fairy Tales,” as app ied 
to these grotesque narrations, is a misng- 
mer, A fairy is introduced in most of 
th: m as the direc or of the machinery, but 
there the likeness to the old stories that so 
delighted our childhood Legins and ends. 





* Three English Statesmen: A Course oi Lectures 
on the Politica: History of England. By Goldwin 
Smith. New — Harper & Brothers. 12°., pp. 
3, 

t Mace's Fairy Book; Home Fairy Taies (Uurtes. 
du Petit Chateau.) By Jean Mace. Transtated by 
Mary L. Booth. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
16mo., pp. 309. 
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In the fairy story propor there is no dida-- 
ticsm. ‘Puss in Boots,” *‘Cindere!la,” 
an. their kindred: teach no lesson. They 
merely amuse. ‘The stories of M. Mace are 
of a «tifferent nvture. Each o/ them car- 
\ries a moral, quite evidint to the reader, 
though not sufficiently obt: usive to destroy 
the interest of the story. Each of them 
has, however, some of the charming extra- 
vagane? and delightful impossibility that 
marks the stories’ of Perrault and Mother 
Goose, whi.e the admirable illustrations, 
striking in design and exquisite in execu- 
tion, with which the pages are stuélded, 
will a.sist in rendering the book a thing of 
delight and wonder to the happy boy or 
girl who may receive’ it diiing the forth- 
comin , holiday svason. 





Two works, of the kind called ‘‘ humor- 
ous” by puvlishers, have been issued re- 
cently—one by the late Mrs. Whitcher, the 
other by a young Brooklyn writer, of great 
promise, weil known to the public under 
his pseudonym of Corry O’Lanus.* The 
book of Mrs. Whitcher is prefaced by a 
panegyric which its contents do not justify 
—** Widow Spriggins,"” which occupies the 
fi-st part, being a mass of nonsense, where- 
in the wit consists in bad spelling, and the 
humor in the use of words never uttered in 
sober earnest by any human bing ; and 
‘Mary Elmer,” which takes up nearly the 
remaining part of the volume, being dreary 
and dull. And yet the autuor could write 
with spirit, and with a keen eye to the pe- 
culiarities of character, as the sketch of 
the Muffletegawny Mission, at the close, 
demonstrates. Tho volume of Corry O’La- 
nus is very much more worthy of attention 
than that of the lady. The humor of the 
writer is extravagant, but it is humor. It 

the office of humor—it makes the 

reader laugh in spite of predetermined 
gravity. The modern description of the 
Battle of Long Island would serve a; a mo~ 
del for many writers of the presentyday, 
who are engaged in describing the engage-' 
ments of the war; and we particularly re- 
commend its.close study to Chaplain Boyn- 
ton, who is about to write a history of na- 
val operation;. 

* Widow Spriggins, Mary Elmer, and other Ske: ch- 
es. By Mrs. F. M, Whitcher. New York: G. W. 
Carleton & Co, 12mo., pp. 378. 


Corry O'Lanus; His Views and Experiences. New 
York: @. W. Carleton & Co. 12mo., pp. 236. 
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The reputation of Dr. Lord for thor ugh 
scholarship, massive generalization, and u 
terse and vigorous style, will be increased 
by his recent work upon Romen Civ liza- 
tion.* Commencing with the early Listory 
of Rome, the author traces the progress of 
Boman grandeur and glory, from the time 
of the first King to the hour of the fall of 
the Roman nationality before attacks from 
without and decay within. He discusses 
exhaustively ihe art, science, literature, 
philosophy, and jurisprudence of Rome, 
comments upon the Constitution in its va- 
rious modifications, and ex mines the 
causes of the decay of that vast power 
which so long held all the civil.zed and a 
large portion of the barbarian world in its 
grusp, and gave to the world ideas and im- 
pressions which are not even at this day 
without force and effect. Generaily sus- 
tained in his positions by competent au- 
thority, he contrives to condense the sub- 
stance of a hundred .o ios into one compa- 
ratively small volume, and carries the read- 
er to his conclusions, as he advances, with 
short and crisp sentences that stir the blood 
like a drum-beat. The book is one that 
combines value and iaterest in a remarka- 
ble degree, and if it be not one of the most 
masterly historico-philosophical treati-es of 
the day, is yet one that will attain a high 
position in general favor. It contains, ne- 
vertheless, some errors of fact, and posi- 
tions that we do not regard as tenable, and 
we should have been pleased had the limit- 
ed space at our command permitted ts to 
point out the one and combat the other. 
The book is slightly marred by some literal 
errors, attributable to ha-ty proof-reading, 
which we presume will be correct din that 
second edition to which the work will cer- 
tainly arrive. 


A thoroughly well-planned story, and 
one carried out with remarkable skill, is 
**Stone Edg»,”+ by an anonymous writer. 
It contains sufficient material to have made 
the foundation of a popular novel.‘ The 
incidents are those of Englixh rural life, 
and are only remarkable for their truth ; 
but the characters, drawn from the same 








* The Old Roman World—the Grandeur and Failure 
of its Civilization, By John Lord, LL.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 12mo., pp. 605. ‘ 


t+Stone Edge. A Tale. New York: Harper @ 
Brothers. Imp. 8vo., pp. 50. 
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source, are fresh and vigorouly painted. 
The elder Ashford and his toe, Roland, 
Cassy, and Lyddy, are vividly given, The 
tale is one of the best of its class, and its 
author will be heard from again. 





Since the termination of the war the 
number of new works—not all upon the 
conflict—that-have appeared from the pens 
of southern authors is somewhat notewor- 
th. Whether this is because authorship 
was entirely repressed by arms during 
the civil conflict, or whether, being denied 
to show its power where it, had won so 
many notable triumphs, it seeks jiterature 
as the next noble field, we will not pret: nd 
to say. We merely note the fact. Among 
these works i: a novel—Lucia Dare*— 
written by a lady who takes the pseudonym 
of ‘*Filia,” but whose real name is very 
well known, The siory is one of rather 
peculiar construction, its incidents are 
striking. and novel, and iis characters, 
though not altogether new, distinct and 
plainly delineated. There is strong inter- 
est in the narrative, and there is an ab- 
sence of bad taste and bad temper in com. 
mnenting upon the incidents of the war 
that is commendable. But it is hardly to 
be ex lained how a writer, who is appa- 
rently not devoid of general information, 
should exhibit such gross ignorance of al 
matters connected with the peerage and 
baronetage of England. Lucia, who is 
merely the daughter of a baronet, is 
spoken of as the ‘‘Honorable Miss Dare,” 
and as ‘‘Lady Dare,” aud. she is made a 
countess. and -baroness by inheritance, 
The author falls also into the error of 
speaking of a baronet as an ‘‘ English no- 
bieman,” though that little bit of charm- 
ing ignorance she shares with thousunds 
of others who ought to know that bar- 
onet is merely a commoner. The book is 
very pleasant reading, and some of the 
scenes are worked up wih considerable 


power. 





Time was when prayers were offered up 
to the Almighty, but in these days it is not 
unc. mmon to find them laid before a fash- 





* Lucia Dare. A Novel. By Filia.. New York; 
M. Doolady. Imp. 8vo., pp. 188. 
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ioriable congregation. Some of our mo- 
dern clergymen use them as the means of 
instructing the Almighty in the main 
points of Radical politics’; and we have a 
chaplain to Congress who issues his in- 
structions to his Maker in that, way ever: 
morning of the session. Henry Ward 
Beecher, as may be seen by reading he 
volume of his prayers recently published, * 
uses his devotional exercises for the pur- 
pose of impressing upon the memory of 
the Supreme Being several hundred facts 
which might otherwise be forgotten. Mr. 
Beecher does not approach the throne of 
Grace as a supplicant, but as a peda. ogue. 
H. alternately exhorts, instructs and warns 
the Creator. He addresses to Him ques- 
tions that, addressed to a man, would bor- 
der on impertinence. That these prayers, 
as they are rather absurdly c:lled, were 
publicly uttered by Mr. Beecher, we have 
not oniy the assurance of the puvlisher, 
but the farther evidence rendeied by the 
approval of their publication on the part of 
the author. That they are correctiy given, 
is evident. An experienced phonographer 
took them down in short-hand. As speci- 
mens of the theological quiddities of the — 
pastor of P:ymouth Church, they are va- 
luable to the student of human nature; 
but the amount of devotion they will in- 
spire in the reader is. probably infinitesi- 
mal. In a future generation they will be 
looked upon as a curiosity. 

A very exccllent addition to our stock of 
educational works is the elementary tr: atise 
upon arithmetic by Dr. French, which his 
just been issued.* It is the second of a : e- 
ries which runs from rudimentary lessons 
in numbers up to works suited for students 
in the higher grade of academies. This 
little volume, which is distiiguished by ite 
judicious method, clearness of statement, 
apiness of illustra:ion, and the admirable 
way in which it brings to its gid the pencil 
and gtaver, will be # favor.te with beth 
teacher and pupil, 





* Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. Phonographically Reported. New York 
Charles Scribner &Co. 12mo., pp. 882, 

¢ Elementary Arithmetic for the Slate, By Johp 
H. French, LL.D, New York: Harper & Brothers 
14m0o,, pp: 220, 
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—In entering upon the sixth volume 
of Taz Otp Guazp, the editor cannot re- 
frain from greeting his patrons with expres- 
sions of peculiar satisfaction at the tri- 
umph which its principles have already 
achieved. When we started this m :gazine, 
five years ago, there was hardly a single 
star shining in our political firmament. The 
whole heavens were overcast wi'h the black- 
est clouds of war and despotism, A reign 
of terror had silenced almost every tongue,, 
and driven even thought and patriotic emo- 
tion to hide themsélves away from all the 
public thoroughfares of life. In the very 
midst of that reign of terror, Taz Oup 
Guarp entered the streets almost alone, 
and held up the banner of State 
and white supremacy, in the midst of the 
yells of the mob, and of the still more de- 
liberate threats of imprisonment and death. 
Nearly every friend discouraged the ent 'r- 
prise. ‘* State sovereignty,” we were told, 
*« was dead and buried forever.” So con- 
scious were we that such an idea involved 
also the death and burial of American !ib- 
erty, that we started this magazine for the 
purpose of keeping the old flag of Demo- 
cracy still flying above the wreck of the 
storm which swept under the party organi- 
zation bearing its name. We never doubt- 
ed, even in th darkest hour, that the fear- 
ful madness would at length pass over, 
when the course of Taz Op Guarp would 
be vindicated ‘by the overwhelming majo- 
rity of public opinion. If that hour has 
not already arrived, we have at least. such 
forerunners of its tremendous coming as 
can leave, no longer, doubts and misgiv- 
ings upon any intelligent mind. The war, 
and all it has done, already begins to be 
looked upon as the greatest crime of h'sto- 
ry. The public mind is just beginning to 
realize the bitterness of its fruits. Itis 
just beginning to comprehend the incom- 
patibil ty of War and Union—that one ne- 
cessarily ov rthrows the other. It is now 
seen that war has not saved the Union, and 
that it was never designed to. That pre- 





cisely the only difficulties in the way of 
the Union are the fruits of the war, which 
have all to be removed, as a first step to- 
wards the restoration of the Union. The 
very first thing to be done is to undo allthe 
war has accomplished. A man who pre- 
tends to he for the Union which our fa- 
thers made, on any other basis than that 
of wiping out all the accursed abomina- 
tions of the war, (except, alas! restoring’ 
to life the millions it has murdered,) must 
be either a knave or a fool. Not polite 
names, we grant, but, nevertheless, we 
have no other epithets to waste on such 
characters, For the man who was deceived 
in relation to the objects and necessary re- 
sults of the war, and now frankly acknowl- 
edges the perilous situation into which it 
has brought our country, we may entertain 
sentiments of respect; but he who still 
clings to the idea of the wisdom or justice 
of the war, is deserving of no respect from 
‘any man who respects himself, or loves his 
country. Ifthe Union is ever restored, 
who will not wish to cover with oblivion 
every connection he may have had with the 
war? Then we shall hear 
millions of excuses for the great, the 
‘bloody, the ruinous mistake of having as- 
sisted the African party in overthrowing 
the government of our country. THz Op 
Gvanxp will continue in the field, as The 
‘Oid Guard, still battling for the Union as 
‘it was, and for the Constitution as it is, 
without perversion or alteration from the 
revolutionary African party. 


—Our puritan brethren of New England 
have started a new project for Christian- 
izing the Indians whom we are extermin- 
ating. While we carry the sword of war in 
one hand, we must carry the gospel of 
peace in the other. We have been at this 
business of Christianizing the Indians for 
@ long time, but. have never yet, in reality, 
Ohristianized a single tribe, The first 
charter of Virginia, granted by King James 
in 1606, sets forth that one of the prime 
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obje ts of the new s ttlement in this then 
wilder::ess reaiin was the “propagating of 
the Curistian reiiyion to such people as yet 
live in darkness aad miserable ignor..nce of 
the true knowledge ani worship of God.” 
The same thing was substantaaily set forth 
in all the charters ; and yet, after laboring 
more than two hundrod and sixty years, 
we have neither Christianized nor civilizéd 
as ngle tribe of these natives. “And what 
is more, history gives no instance of one 
rave of men having voluntaty accepted | the 
religion of another race. If it does, where, 
and when? There is no such instance. 
We trust, therefore, that our puritan friends 
will spire the ‘poor Indian” any further 
assaulis upon his‘typical nature, See how 
all our assau'ts have only spoiled him. We 
have not made a White man of him in any 
particular. ‘We have only made a very bad 
Indian of him. All our efforts to convert 
bim have only degraded him from his ori- 
ginal charac.er. Originally he was as per- 
tect a red man as we are white men. Un- 
doubtedly he as well filled the niche allot- 
ted him by the Almighty Maker of the 
w rid, as we do the one allotted to us. He 
was no more de-igned to fill our place than 
we were to fill his. The white, red, and 
black rac.s were no more de igned to occu- 
py ®common lev.1 than the eagles, the 
owls, and the buzzards were. A mission- 
ary eagle who should undertake to convert 
all owis and buzz. rds.into eagles would be 
as W se an experimenter as the whit: mar 
who attempts to make Indians an.) nogroes, 
either mentally, morally, or po‘itically, his 
equal. Ali the different types of men have 
precise\y the same mental and moral na- 
ture that they had five thousand years ago. 
The character of races is as permanent as 
their physical type. God no more designed 
that one should be changed than the other, 
We know what the physical amalgamation 
of races results in—hybridity! Amalgam:- 
tion of the conditions of different races 
also produces moral nergy political hy- 
bridity—and the end in both cases is dos- 
truction. . 


i 


—It is amusing to see how some 
rious old scoffers and nd infidels, ike iike Ben. 
Wade and Puillips, profess to —e 
at ‘he idea that the different races 
as the Indian, negro, and white coanieatel 
not derived from « single human pair, i..¢, 
from Adam and Eve. They do not deny, 
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because nobody now denies, that the white, 
black, yellow, and other races were fu.iy 
deveioped in nations at least three thousand 
years before the Christian era, and it is 
certain that no physical c.uses, during this 
long period ot five thousand years, have 
ever changed one type of man into ano- 
ther. We know that. the negro was ju ¢ 
such & negro five thous.nd years ago as he 
is now, Fifty centuries have no more 
changed him than they have the ass or the 
dromedary. The same of the white or yel- 
low races. So that, whatever may be the 
guess work about their origin, the diversity, 

or plural ty of races is au accomplished fact. 

Education can no more impart the intellee- 
tual and moral character of the white race 
to negroes, than training will convert a 
donkey into a horse. A conveution of tur- 
key-buzzards, for the purpose of resolving 
themselves to be the equals of the eagles 

woul not be more r.diculous, or more ab- 

horrent to the gods, than these negro con- 
ventions in the South, where poor Cuffee 
attempts to play the role of the white man 
with infinitely less success than the old ass 
put on the skin of a lion. The white ras- 
cals who sre putting the negroes up to this 
impudent and infamous business deserve 
to be driven with thongs out of the coun- 
try into the middle of Dahomy, and there 
hav. their throats cut to appease the devil, 

according fo the.religion of that country. 

If there ever was a class of ‘irredeemabie 
vutlaws, these are they. 


\—The Tribune undertakes to sneer at Du 
Chailu’s account of the : orilla, by refer- 
ring to the ‘‘ gorilla now exhibiting at Bar- 
num’s,” which it thinks justifies no very 
extraordinary ideas of either the gorilla's 
strength, or of his man. like appearance, 
But the creature now on exhibition at Bar- 
num’s is not a gorilla, nor does it much 
more resemble one than the editor of the 
Tribune does, without meaning any unkind 
reflection u on that gentleman. We will, 
however, afficm, seriously, that the ba- 
boon at Barnum’s bears less resemblance to 
the goril.a than the late Mr. Lincoin did, 
in his genera! appeaance. The creature 
at Barnum’s is one of the most common of 
the long-tailed baboons of South Africa, 
known as the Chacma, ( Cynocephalus porcae 
‘vius.) It has a tail twenty-six inches long, 
isebout the size of the common mastiff 

dog, and never walks in an upright atti- 
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tude. This specimen at"Barnum’s Mu- 
seum isa full-grown anjmal. For months 
before it was taken to the Museum, it 
was owned by a bird-seller in the low- 
er part of the city, where its gambols 
daily attracted the attention of his cus- 
tomers. The story of its marvelous 
strength, of its capture in Africa, and 
removal to this country, at an «xpense of 
$18,000, is, of course, a necessary part of 
the fraud of exhib:ting such a comparative- 
ly insignificant creature asa gorilla, Which 
shall we wonder at most, the impudence 


of the showman, or the ignorance of the 


public, which can be for an instant deceiv- 
ed by such a cheat? 


--Sumner still persists in calling the 
Mongrel faction ‘‘the people of the United 
States.” Two tailors of London once sent 
a memorial to Parliament which com- 
menced as follows :—‘‘We, the people of 
Englan ” 

—The Tribune affects astonis!.ment that 
the country is not prosperous. Why, sir, 
a country can no more prosper with one- 
half -of it in despotism and distress, than 
one side of a man’s face can laugh while 
the other is torn with pincers. 


~-Miss Edwards says: ‘‘ Rubies and ba- 
bies re the emblems of love.” Yes; espe- 
cially the babies. 

—Miss,8. A. Brock has a volume in press 
entitled, ‘‘The Southern Amaranth A 
volume of Poems, generally by southern 
authors, compiled and arranged in Memo- 
riam the Southern Dead.” Miss Brock is 
a lady o: much culture, and of unques- 
tioned ability ; and her book can hardly 
fail to be more complete in its character 
than most of its predecessors, as her. de- 
sign is to improve upon them. 

--B. F. Hatch, M. D., has written and 
pub'ished a book entitled, ‘‘The Constitu- 
tion of Man, Physically, Morally and Spi- 
ritually Considered ; or the Chrisiian Ph.- 
losopler.” The work is full of sentiments 
which we ca not endorse ; but is, never- 
theless, one of remarkable originality and 
of great intellectual power. 

—A writer, of some pretensions as a 
scholar, ina recent magazine article, 
cules the idea that the Latin lan 
the ‘‘ mother tongue” of any of 
l-nguages of Europe. But we think it 
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would bother him to prove that the Latin 
has not been a pretty powerful mother to 
the modern languages of the greater part 
of Europe. For example, take the word 
for son-in-law, and we find it in the Latin 
gener, in the Italian yerno, in the Spanish 
‘zerno, end in the French gendre—these 
languages generally 1un as near in a ma- 
jority of their words. If the Lat.n lan- 
guage is not the mother of Italian, Span- 
is. and French, these ton:ues are certain- 
ly orphans, acknowledged by no mother. 

—A correspondent asks: »‘Do you credit 
the common opinion that the peopl: known 
as Georgians were so ramed from St. 
George, their patron saint?” One pmme 
difficulty in the way of accepting this ori- 
gin of the name of the Georgians is the 
fact that they were so called by both Pom- 
ponius Mela and Pliny long be ore we have 
any account uf the birth of such a person- 
age as St. George. The people known in 
history as Georgians, inhabited a spot an- 
ciently called Iberia, situated between the 
Euxine and the Cuspian seas, but why they 
should be called Georgians, we are unable 
to perce.ve. 

—We notice that our so-called religious 
papers, here in the North, are now espe- 
cially inveizhing against the extravagance 
of fashion ; but as well write and preach 
aguinst the wind. It will blow, neverthe- 
less, for all preaching against it. So with 
fashion—those who have great wea'th must 
generally show it. Can we imagine such a 
thing as a pea-cock without his tail almost 
always spread? Besides, a commanding 
majority'of mankind have little to boast of 
except what they can hang about them by 
way of external adornment. Oné of the 
divine similitudes of Demophilus says: 

adoxns a statue, but actions adorn 
aman.” As there are so many more mere 
human statues than genuine men in this 
world, we must prepare our mi ds to al- 
ways expect more display than sense, 

—An Edinburgh paper defines a Scotch- 

man, “‘A man that thinks more than he 
feels.” We can givea different etymologi- 
.1 sign fication. The ancient Scots came 
from the Celts, or, what is the same, 
Scythians. Thus the word Scyth and Scut 
is the same, and means cut (Latin, scissus, 
@ut off). So we remember one old author 
Who'yravely tells us that ‘ Scot signifies a 
man with his tail cut off,” from which he 
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inferred that all men originally had tails, 
like monkeys, and that the Scythians, or 
Celts, or Scots, being the first to dispossess 
themselves of that unnecessary appendage, 
were thus named. 


—Henry Ward Beecher, in order to 
prove how much we have progressed, says: 
“Our own race was once barbarian, and 
see where it is now.” The word Barbarian, 
from Berber, or Barbar, signifies a shep- 
herd; but its vulgar meaning is a savage, 
or one destitute of civil institutions, and, 
in that sense, the white race was never, at 
any known }eriod of history, a barbarian. 
No branch of the white race was ever bar- 
barous, or savage, in the sense of African 
barbarism. We trace the white man back 
five thousand years, and find him a civil- 
ized being then; we trace the negro back 
as far, and find him then the same savage 
he is now. The savagery of the one is as 
natural as the civilization of the other. 


—A literary paper has been started in 
Richmond, called ‘* The Southern Opinion,” 
and one in Baltimore, named ‘Southern 
Society.” They are both able and inter- 
esting papers, fully up to the very be.t of 
northern literary weeklies, if not ahead of 
them, and will, we hope, receive the pa- 
tronage which they deserve. 


—In the October number of a magazine, 
published in this city, entitled the ‘Ga- 
laxy,” there was an article on ‘ Poor 
Whites of the South,” which for ignorance, 
impudence, and malicious falsehood, ex- 
ceeds anything, in a similar vein, we have 
ever noticed. It attempts to prove ‘The 
Poor Whites of the South” as low in the 
hnman scale, if not lower, than negroes, 
The author of this infamous article is a 
fellow by the name of Seabrooke, who ought 
never more to bé allowed to associate in 
white society of any description. Let him 
be banished evermore to the company of 
negroes. There are, no doubt, many poor 
white people in the South, as there are in 
the North. But, however poor, or how- 
ever ignorant, they belong to a race which 
is anatomically, physiologically, intellec- 
tually, morally, and every other way, dis- 
tinct from the negro race. There is no 
more comparison between them than there 
is between the Arabian horse and the 
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Chilian ass. From the ‘Poor Whites” 
may come artists, poets, philosophers, 
statesmen, but never from the negroes, 
President Johnson is one of ‘The Poor 
Whites of the South.” These unnatural 
scoun(rels who are attempting to degrade 
their own race to a level with the negroes, 
should everywhere be taken at their word, 
and allowed to associate in no other so- 
ciety but that of the negroes. This crea. 
ture ‘*Seabrooke,” we are informed, re- 
sides at present in Charleston. Is it pos- 
sible that a single respectable white man 
or woman will tolerate his presence on any 
other conditions than they would the pre- 
sence ofa negro? Let the creature “sleep 
where he makes his bed.” Let him be 
looked upon as a negro—treated as a ne- 
gro... This would be merciful. to him, for, 
in reality, he is to be despised, which the 
negro is not, in his proper place. But ior 
such @ sneak as Seabrooke there is no pro- 
per place. He is not fit for the society of 
white men, and even the negroes ought to 
be ashamed of him, for he is truly “ white 
trash.” ? 

—wWe hear rumors of the organization of 
a ‘White .Man’s Society,” in which the 
members are solemnly pledged to hold no 
sort of intercourse, social or business, with 
any man or woman who believes in negro 
equality. We have no doubt that such a 
society would soon embrace many hundred 
thousand, especia.ly if ladies were al.owed 
to become members. But, would it not 
be cruel to banish -all the negro-equality 
men and women exclusively to their own 
bad society? But +till it would be just, 


, and we go for the ‘‘ White Man’s Society.” 


Let it be pushed during the Presidential 


campaign. 


—The editor of an African paper in New 
Jersey, who has long been ambitious that 
we should reply to his abuse, for the sake 
of seeing his name in respectable print, 
says: ‘*We cannot help laughing at the 
pretended arguments ot Chauncey Burr in 
defence of Copperheadism, in Tur Oxp 
Guarp.” Well, laughon. It does not sur- 
prise us, for we remember an old Latin 
proverb, ever since our college days, which 
explains the whole thing: Risus abundat in 
ore slultorum—i, ¢., ‘Laughter abounds in 
the mouth of fools,” 
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